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Twin Springs of Anti-Semitism: 
the Soviets join the Fascists 


By Donald Harrington 


The Hate-Your-Neighbor Campaign: 
Eisenhower Administration is target 
By Gordon Hall 


| Experience Revolution in India 
By Welthy Halstead 


Sunday at 11: Segregation Hour 
By Homer Jack 


Excitement in the South 
By Alfred W. Hobart 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION FOR 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH: A 26-year-old 
nurse, member of the Tennessee Valley Uni- 
tarian Church, Knoxville, Tenn., Miss Doris 
Scott, has served recently on the President’s 
Commission for the Nation’s Health. She is 
a member of the staff of Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory’s Health Division. Miss Scott is 
the only Negro industrial nurse in the 
South, and one of twelve in the country. 
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Books and Ideas 


Harsh but just words on democracy’s 
need for higher morality and strength 


MORALITY IN AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS, by George A. Graham. New 
York: Random House, $3.50 


Here is a book, important in any time, 
but particularly appropriate now when a 
new administration is trying its hand at 
governing the nation for the first time in 20 
years. For Republicans who are sincere in 
their concern for good government; for those 
whose campaign criticisms of corruption 
were genuine, here is a good guide. This 
blunt, detailed and impassioned book on the 
ethics of American democracy in practice is 
also a good guide for the individual citizen; it 
shows him what he may do to make his 
representatives as representative as possible. 


Graham, who is a professor of politics at 
Princeton, studied American government on 
a Rockefeller grant and was consultant last 
year for Senator Douglas’ subcommittee on 
“ethics” for the committee on labor and pub- 
lic welfare, and is well equipped to discuss 
his subject. Here is a man who is greatly 
concerned for the public welfare. He states 
flatly that Congress is neither representative 
nor responsible; that a double standard of 
morality thrives in America and that low 
standards in government reflect only the low 
standards extant elsewhere. 


A man with a high capacity for indigna- 
tion, he writes eloquently and fiercely of 
the unlimited personal power exerted at ex- 
pense of the public interest in Congress 
through the committee system and seniority, 
through the failure of either party to force 
its Congressional leaders to be responsible 


—to counteract this he suggests a legislative 
cabinet, debates of important issues on the 
floor rather than in committee. He raises 
important ethical questions of the mote and 
the beam—the influence peddling and lob- 
bying among business interests which busi- 
ness leaders on the other hand condemn in 
government. America’s moral apathy, the 
impersonality of Bigness, the complacency 
of the majority which sees no threat to civil 
liberties when it is the minority which suf- 
fers—to all these Graham assesses partial 
responsibility for the weaknesses of govern- 
ment’s moral fiber. He is more often critical 
of our elected officials than he is of the 
“bureaucrats,” who are customarily the tar- 
get—the vast majority of these he believes 
to be “honest and faithful.” 


The danger that confronts the President, 
in his mind, is that he will carry over into 
his administration the tactics often found 
necessary to win the election—the collective 
appeasement of organized pressure groups. 
The nation, he says, has long identified the 
Republican Party with special rather than 
with public interest—it is their obligation 
to convince the country that it is mistaken. 


As for corrupt party machines, in na- 
tional, state or local government—they hold 
office by default. It is only when the aver- 
age citizen refuses to concern himself with 
“dirty” politics, when he heaps abuse on 
today’s public servants while glorifying the 
public servants of history, that he leaves a 
vacuum of irresponsibility which the com- 
bination of power interests step in to fill. 
His discussion of America’s ambivalent atti- 
tude toward government is perceptive and 
healthy chastisement. 

He would make government really rep- 
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resentative by doing away with dispropor- 
tionate representation in the Senate, im- 
proper apportionment of seats in the House 
of Representatives, the vise-like control of 
rural communities over the heavily popu- 
lated cities in the state governments which 
often makes for legislative impasse. He is 
caustic in his condemnation of the smear 
tactics used by McCarthy and others 
through senatorial immunity; the Senate, he 
says “is the ideal forum for the smear” with 


_ “its tradition of unlimited debate and with- 


out a rule of relevancy to make sure that 
the remarks are germane.” Congress today 
“lacks the morale to defend its own integ- 
rity”; it has constitutional but no moral 
authority. 

But though his words are harsh, they 
seem just and relevant. He has faith that 
American democracy can purge itself of its 
immorality and weakness—in time. 

. i OTH 


Essays honoring Max Otto 
propound modern naturalism 


THE CLEAVAGE IN OUR CULTURE, 
edited by Frederick Burkhardt. Boston: 
Beacon Press, $3.00. ‘ 


Max Otto has received a unique and well-- 
deserved honor. THE CLEAVAGE IN 
OUR CULTURE, written by a dozen of his 
intimate friends and colleagues, and edited 
by still another, discredits neither his genius 
nor his philosophy. It is a profound study 
in Scientific Humanism, the more brilliant 
for its variety of spokesmen who, with a 
vast array of talent and insight, propound 
the theme of modern naturalism. 

Readers will find their own favorites 
among the contributors; I was struck with 
the persuasive clarity of Boyd H. Bode and 
John Dewey. And yet, Norman Cameron’s 
presentation of “A Biosocial Approach to 
Ethics,” and Horace M. Kallen’s treatment 
“Of Truth” were hardly less exciting. The 
late Horace S. Fries’ chapter on “Social 
Planning” makes us all freshly aware of the 
great loss to practical philosophic insight 
which this generation suffered in his un- 
timely death. 

None of the contributors is undeserving 
of commendation, however, for each has 
done a notable and inspiring work; not 
alone to honor a friend, but far more im- 
portantly to give direction to a generation 
bound sooner or later to resolve “the cleav- 
age in our culture.” 

Some will regard this book as an attack 
on the ancient dualism; I think it is not an 
attack on anything, but a highly skilled 
acknowledgement that the modern mind is 
capable of understanding the universe in 
a manner not possible to Plato; without 
discredit to him, but with a subtle and firm 
rebuke for those who still cherish his two- 
world theory. 

No intelligent person—certainly no Uni- 
tarian minister—should fail to read (and if 
necessary to understand, reread) this book. 
Its truth will in time supplant the current 
mythology which conditions the western 
world to accept certain inevitabilities that 
are neither certain nor inevitable. 

FRED I. CAIRNS 
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"The true face of Russia’ 
revealed by slave-victim 


A RELUCTANT TRAVELLER IN 
RUSSIA, by Tadeusz Witilin. New 
York: Rinehart, 1952. $3.00 


“Tt is hard enough to see Russia... nor 
have many the chance to do so. There re- 
mains another method of viewing the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. No passport, visa 
or money is required. One merely needs to 
fall into the clutches of the Soviet Security 
Police. By doing so you can pass through 
villages, towns, districts—even republics... 
And only thus . . . can one get to know the 
true face of Russia.” 

Thus, with the wry humor which char- 
acterizes his whole book, does Mr. Wittlin 
begin his account of his enforced travels in 
the USSR. He makes it clear that his method 
of visitation has certain drawbacks which 
might well be accounted true occupational 
hazards. Somehow he managed to survive 
these hazards—cold, hunger, misery, the 
degradation of slavery, and the constant 
’ menace of death—for two years. At the end 
of that time, Mr. Wittlin, along with many 
fellow Poles, was released from forced labor 
to serve with the army of General Anders. 
Not the least interesting and important part 
of A Reluctant Traveller In Russia is the 
account of Wittlin’s trip from the slave labor 
camp in the Far North to-Buzuluk where he 
joined the Polish group. 

The most remarkable thing about this 
book, however, is not its factual informa- 
tion but its style and method of approach. 
The story Mr. Wittlin tells is new only in 
detail, but the way in which he tells it is 
new indeed. If you have never read an ac- 
count of Soviet slave labor by one of the 
graduates of that infamous system, Mr. 
Wittlin’s book will be an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject. If, on the other hand, 
you have kept abreast of the growing litera- 
ture on this subject, you will welcome and 
more keenly appreciate Mr. Wittlin’s change 
of pace. He does not omit the trials and 
tribulations, the brutalities and bestialities; 
but neither does he force upon you a grisly 
horror story. Subtle understatements, a sar- 
donic humor, and the rapier of wit are his 
weapons, and he uses them most effectively. 

WARREN B. WALSH 


Guide to Bible: “lucid, rich” 


HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 

by Madeline S. Miller and J. Lane 

Miller. New York: Harpers. $7.95 

This compact Bible encyclopedia will be 
a standard reference in every ministerial, 
church school, and town library. It contains 
numerous illustrations, diagrams, tables, and 
maps. The splendid colored Westminster 
series of Bible maps is reproduced as an 
appendix. The articles are lucid, and rich 
_ with the most recent textual, archaeological 
and historical findings. A particularly com- 
mendable feature of the Dictionary is that 
all the articles are built up around a com- 
mon chronology (Albright’s). The Diction- 
ary will make a fitting companion in size 
and scope to the multi-volume Abingdon 
Commentary. 

GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 


Reform: an American 
tradition vividly told 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY— 
A History of Modern Reform, by 
Eric F. Goldman. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $5.00. 


This is an unusually vivid history of the 
reformers, thinkers and political heretics 
whose ideas and principles have helped to 
shape the institutions and cultural patterns 
of this country since the days of the Civil 
War. Here is a balanced and unglamorized 
interpretation of the lives of such personali- 
ties as Henry George, Bellamy, Bryan, Alt- 
geld, Darrow, ‘Debs, Veblen, Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, LaFollette, 
Steffens, Lippman, Rauschenbusch, Du Bois, 
and twice as many others. The biography 
of none of these is discussed separately but 
always in relation to the reform move- 
ments, political organizations, and the tradi- 
tion of dissent of which each was a more or 
less important part. 

The author does not make “the assump- 
tion that a reformer, ipso facto, is the no- 
blest species of American.” Here in com- 
pact form is a wealth of information, side- 
lights, anecdotes, quotations and editorial 
comments about one of the most tumultu- 
ous but constructive periods in our history. 
Much of the material this reviewer has 
never seen before. The book is thoroughly 
documented and adequately indexed, the 
style is vigorous, dramatic and economical 
in the use of words. The reader will have 
a better understanding of the present Ameri- 
can scene and the dilemmas now confront- 
ing us. Written for the average citizen from 
the liberal point of view, the book should 
be of special interest to teachers, professors, 
clergymen, lawyers and all who must pre- 
pare speeches. 

DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


Revolt in American religion: 
‘good book for Unitarians’ 


RELIGION IN 20th CENTURY 
AMERICA, by Herbert W. Schneider. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
$4.25 


This book is a “stock-taking” of religious 
trends in America since 1900. Each group 
is studied from Left-Wing Unitarianism to 
the Father Divine Peace Mission. Dr. 
Schneider is Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at Columbia. He thinks of his own 
book as a narrative and a report on religion 
in the 20th Century. It is more than a re- 
port. Candid judgments appear throughout 
the book. It is a search for religion in a 
revolutionary age. The search is made by a 
sincere man who is trying to get at the 
truth. This is not a book filled with aca- 
demic, dark and mysterious matters. There 
are no jaw-breaker words. Anyone can read 
this book and understand both the content 
and intent. 

Religion in 20th Century America starts 
with the religious implications of technologi- 
cal and economic revolutions. The popular 
subject might be “what effect is television 
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having on our churches?” Dr. Schneider 
seeks an institutional reconstruction in re- 
ligion, a moral and intellectual reconstruc- 
tion that will meet the religious needs of our 
time. He makes a thorough “trend study” in 
public worship and religious art. The book 
closes with an attempt to bring William 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience” 
up to date. 

While reading the book, I was able to 
document twelve reasons why the church as 
a source of religion is on the way out. 
Definite trends do exist in religion and these 
are pointed up with abundant evidence. It 
is a good book for Unitarians to read be- 
cause it has a sense of “balance” between 
all the religious streams in America. When 
one group fails, some other group arises and 
takes its place. This idea of “function-sub- 
stitution” cannot be ignored as a real part 
of the religious scene in America. 

RICHARD HUFF 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Poets, prophets and politicians 
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Some years ago I heard a verse-speaking 
choir from one of our State Colleges in an 
unforgettably impressive interpretative pro- 
gram. At last summer’s leadership training 
conference of the Women’s Alliance, a group 
of us as a verse-speaking choir, developed 
(in an amateurish way, it must be admitted) 
a morning worship service, using material 
from Dr. Marion Franklin Ham’s pamphlet 
of recent hymns, SONGS AT SUNSET (Bea- 
con Press, 50¢). His hymn “The Free Faith” 
lent itself well to our need, and the “Tantum 
Ergo” was used as a closing prayer. 

All of the above by way of introducing 
John Masefield’s biographical sketch—SO 
LONG TO LEARN (Macmillan)—in which 
his purpose was “to set down what matters 
have been helpful to me in the work of my 
choice that has filled my days.” The descrip- 
tion of the book as an intellectual odyssey 
is accurate. 


From its reading, you might elect to re- 
count the author’s account of his childhood, 
his experiences in learning to write, his dis- 
couragements when told to “get the writing 
rubbish out of your head.” (“But it was not 
in my head alone, it was in myself,” he 
writes.) Or you might be attracted to his 
comments upon the late Victorian era when 
“those who wanted to learn to write, read 
the great literature, seeking perfection . . . 
to achieve a prose that would have no un- 
necessary words. .” Music, painting, 
the theatre, play-writing, all are among the 
arts of which he writes. You may take your 
choice; but for my purpose here the pages 
devoted to the speaking of verse have spe- 
cial significance. 


He learns the value 
of reciting verse 


When he was about twenty years of age 
—after having spent two years in New York 
City (which he still seems to love best of all 
cities), the young poet was admitted to a 
circle which met at the London home of the 
Irish poet, W. B. Yeats, for the reciting of 
poetry. Yeats expounded his ideas as to the 
way poetry should be read, and from this 
early experience Masefield knew “that verse 
could be recited beautifully.” 

Some twenty years later (1922) his con- 
tinuing interest reaped its reward when he 
was invited to judge the speaking of verse 
at the Edinburgh Musical Festival. There 
he heard demonstrated “a verse-speaking 
method of bewitching beauty, devised by a 
Miss Marjorie Gullan of Glasgow.” At the 
suggestion of Mrs. Masefield, and with the 
cooperation of Dr. Gilbert Murray, similar 
festivals of speech were held at Oxford each 
summer for the next eight years, during 
which they found that England had many 
fine speakers of verse: ; 

“In contest after contest, the choicest of 
the work, the very flower of it all was the 
speaking of Milton. Six of these were beyond 
praise, an everlasting joy. The fire and de- 
light in the thought of the poet went out 
like a life of the soul into every heart.” 
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Summing up his discussion of this and 
other arts, he says: “I had begun to learn 
... that the arts help each other: I had not 


then discovered that they are necessary to. 


each other, nor that the artist should strive 
to be the Renaissance Humanist, the com- 
plete man.” 


Bold design, constant practice, 
frequent mistakes 


A Welsh triad, read at seventeen, became 
his guide for life: “The three foundations of 
judgment: Bold Design, Constant Practice, 
and Frequent Mistakes.” This he calls the 
foundation of all great effort in this world. 
As for himself: “I have learned from life (to 
some extent) to take what comes and be 
glad it’s no worse: a writer must do this; he 
submits his work to the world, and if the 
world refuse it and trample on his face 
besides, he must know that there is no ap- 
peal.” 

Masefield believes that the source books 
for great literature have so far merely been 
tapped, and he would like to see a body of 
scholars and writers re-create the Arthurian 
cycle of England’s fabled beginnings, as 
William Morris did the Icelandic sagas, to 
which Masefield returns time and again. 

It would be difficult to find two men 
whose fields of interest differ so widely, and 
yet, what Sir Norman Angell says of the 
high literary standards of the late Victorian 
era in his autobiography, AFTER ALL, 
(Farrar, Strauss & Young) differs not at all 
from the opinions of his contemporary, 
England’s Poet Laureate. One might say 
that AFTER ALL is, for the most part, the 
story of an idea which was given to the 
world in a book, but which would not be 
accepted until its truth had been demon- 
strated in the aftermath of two disastrous 
wars. 


Angell long ago saw 
interdependence of nations 


THE GREAT ILLUSION was written as 
he saw the European countries drifting 
toward war, about 1909. His theme was— 
and is, inasmuch as the arguments have far- 
reaching current validity—that as a result 
of the new interdependence of the nations 
which had grown up since the industrial 
revolution, the destruction of another’s finan- 
cial stability would react disastrously upon 
every nation; that the notion of collecting 
vast indemnities from a defeated enemy 
after a modern war was fantasy; indemnities 
could only be paid in goods and services. 

All of this sounds familiar to those who 
have studied international relations and 
economics since THE GREAT ILLUSION 
first appeared. The author says: 

“If I had foretold that Britain would be 
completely victorious in two world wars 
- « - and that following these two victories 
she would be bankrupt, dependent upon the 
economic assistance of the United States, 
her beefsteaks rationed, even her fleets 
under command of American admirals . . . 
it would have been regarded as lunatic 
raving.” 


The account of the author’s early years, 
as a student in France, and as a “cow hand” 
in California (at seventeen) are of special 
interest because of the direct relation of 
those several years to his life work: the ef- 
fort made by a devoted few toward world 
understanding and education to keep the 
world at peace. The following comment in- 
troduces a thought to which educated lib- 
erals must be forever alert, especially in 
view of the disastrous effect of reactionary 
policies such as those described in the article 
by Gordon D. Hall in the October Christian 
Register and in the Beacon Reference Series 
pamphlet THE HATE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE UN. 


“The coming of the second war was due 
to the time lag of ideas; a lag common to 
all nations, but most strikingly shown by 
America. If American public opinion had 
been ready to adopt in 1920 the degree of 
internationalism it did adopt in 1945 (and 
in still more decisive form in 1950) the 
second war, it is safe to say, would not 
have occurred. This is true even if we re- 
gard the new policy as having failed: for 
the 1920 situation was less difficult.” 


Two men from Illinois, 
Stevenson and Lincoln 


Several books which dip into Illinois his- 
tory were on many fall reading lists. Con- 
sequently I was not surprised to find two of 
these, plus THE SPEECHES OF ADLAI 
STEVENSON (Random House, $1), listed 
by six of the nation’s most distinguished 
writers and historians as among top-notch 
contributions to the literature of: the year. 

December found me about half way 
through the second of these: Benjamin P. 
Thomas’s one volume biography, ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN (Knopf); a book many 
doubtless will be reading when this Book- 
shelf appears, and long after; as, of course, 
it should be. This new biography of Lincoln 
is for the general reader. I had not pro- 
ceeded beyond page 108 when I referred to 
the collection of letters in Robert Dale 
Richardson’s ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, that important Lin- 
coln item brought out by Beacon Press in 
1948, still available in a third printing, at 
$3.00. In quoting a public printed statement 
made by Lincoln in 1846, Mr. Thomas com- 
ments: “It provides the only public and 
personal expression of religious convictions 
ever vouchsafed by Lincoln.” 

Those of us who are familiar with Lin- 
coln’s oft-quoted statement relative to a 
church whose statement of belief is summed 
up in “Love to God and Love to Man” (see 
Great Companions, Vol. I, page 99, for 
source material) will want to challenge Mr. 
Thomas’s comment. However, as I delved 
further, and read a contribution in Edward 
Wagenknecht’s anthology of writings about 
Lincoln, I concluded for myself, anyway, 
that the author had in mind the attempts of 
certain of the clergy to manufacture a creed 
for Lincoln by piecing together stray sen- 
tences out of context. ? 

The myth of Lincoln’s romance with Ann 
Rutledge is exposed in chapter three. A 
bibliography for each chapter is a feature 
of the book. T. V. Smith’s ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
(Beacon Press $1.75) is recommended as 
“a philosopher’s view of Lincoln’s moral 
nature.” LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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Time for action by liberals for UN 


To Register Readers: 


Is it not high time that we Unitarians 
gave some very serious thought to what we 
can do toward furthering the United Na- 
tions? Occasional sermons are all very well, 
but much more is needed. We may be a 
relatively small group, but we have always 
been an influential one. 

As individuals, we can initiate the organi- 
zation of local chapters of the Association 
for the United Nations, or join and work 
with chapters already established. We have 
our children, and our church schools and 
youth groups. The Communists, the Nazis, 
and the Catholics have long since pointed 
the way to the devastating effectiveness of 
_ youth education, but it has an equal poten- 
tial for good. 

What many of us do not seem to realize 
is the critical need for international coop- 
eration today. Ultimately it must go far be- 
yond the United Nations, as that organiza- 
tion exists today. Yet progress seldom 
makes use of seven-league boots. We had 
better make use of what we have, and do 
all that can possibly be done to make it 
more effective. 


Most necessary of all is to convince 
many of the utter necessity of supra- 
national organization and action if civilized 
society is long to survive. The recent action 
of the City Board of Education of Los An- 
geles and much of the irresponsible cam- 
paign talk illustrates what we are up against. 
To bar from the schools instructional ma- 
terial relating to UNESCO and to lump the 
United Nations with Communist Russia as 
“a controversial subject,” as Los Angeles has 
done, is an attempt to turn the clock back 
with a vengeance. How far we have gone 
since the idealistic days of 1945! How long 
will it take us to recognize that atomic 
bombs, jet planes, biological warfare, and 
schnorkel-equipped submarines have made 
national sovereignty in the old sense as 
obsolete as was state sovereignty in 1789! 

Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 
—now. The freedom we value so much may 
not be ours for long unless we are willing 
to give up a little of it that we may keep 
the rest. And we are already reaping some 
of the benefits of international cooperation 
in such agencies as UNESCO and the 
World Health Organization. 

REGINALD D. MANWELL, Syracuse 


Register “‘mirrors 
world hysteria” 


To Register Readers: 


I recently received from Boston a copy 
of the CHRISTIAN REGISTER for February, 
1952, the issue which carries a statement 
about my father, James Alexander Fairley, 
prepared at the time of his death last No- 
vember by the Liberal Ministers’ Club in 
New York City. I am very glad to have a 
copy of this issue. 

I was greatly shocked, however, that the 
note about my father’s death appears on the 
same page with a story which glorifies an- 
other Unitarian minister who had been 
honored by the American Legion for med- 
dling in the internal affairs of some local 
labor unions. Though done under the cur- 
rently popular guise of “fighting Commu- 
nism,” what this man was in fact doing was 
siding with employers in their familiar tactic 
of divide and conquer. 

But I was even more seriously shocked, 
on reading the other articles and editorials 
in the February issue, to find that “fighting 
Communism” appears to have become the 
Register’s principal concern. The magazine 
seems simply to mirror the current hysteria 
that poses a world divided into two armed 
and potentially warring camps, with God on 
one side and Satan on the other. 

Though professing concern over witch- 
hunts (see editorial page 9) the whole at- 
mosphere of the issue is one which fosters 


fear and hate for regimes which now repre- 
sent the peoples of a third of humanity. 
What a far cry from the essential Unitarian 
belief in the “brotherhood of man!” 

The contrast with the present attitudes of 
the American Quakers is profound, astonish- 
ing, and, to one brought up a Unitarian, 
saddening. By making peace their major 
concern and by emphasizing the necessity 
for sitting down to negotiate the differences 
which divide the world, the Quakers have 
made themselves an important force for 
good throughout the world. If the Unitarians 
have done anything as constructive as the 
Quakers have done in publishing the 
pamphlet Steps to Peace or making the film 
A Time for Greatness, I have not heard 
about it. 

LINCOLN FAIRLEY 
San Francisco 


““We cannot compromise” 


To Register Readers: 


It has been a thrilling experience to be- 
come acquainted with the CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER again after a lapse of many years. The 
course the magazine is following is in the 
best tradition of Unitarianism. As Unitar- 
ians and religious liberals we must speak 
out against tyranny, no matter what form 
it takes. We cannot compromise on principle. 

WEBSTER E. COTTON 
Los Angeles 


Thanks from ‘down under’ 


This letter was received by Mrs. Albert 
Seaver of Cohasset, Mass., from Mr. Jellie, 
who founded the first Unitarian Church in 
New Zealand over 50 years ago: 


To Register Readers: 

As one of the unfortunately too-rare op- 
portunities of communication with U.S.A. 
occurs . . . I take advantage of it to send 
my greetings to American friends. Among 
them I cordially reckon the members of 
your Unity Club in Cohasset, who are the 
means of my being in regular receipt of 
the CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Will you convey 
to them my deeply-felt thanks for their 
gift, and my continued appreciation of the 
value of the contents of the magazine? 

Having passed my 87th milestone on the 
journey of life, I am no longer in active 
service in the Church. Indeed, feeling as I 
do that only those in active service can take 
profitable part in its counsels, I abstain from 
all kinds of interference, and content my- 
self with my seat in worship. But my in- 
terest in the Unitarian cause is in no way 
lessened. And I still like to follow its story 
in the United States as I have done for more 
than fifty years. I am only now beginning 
to destroy REGISTER files that go back to 
1900—and very interesting some of those 
old numbers are. There were giants in those 
Gavse. </. 

REV. WILLIAM JELLIE 
Auckland, New Zealand 


DOCCCCOCCOCOCCOOOOCOOOCOOOCOOCOP 


Stalin's anti-Semitism 

Despite our bottomless dislike for Joe 
Stalin, we have always given him credit 
for a certain amount of canniness. We 
had always’assumed, for example, that 
he knew enough not to play with fire. 
But now that his Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party has officially and openly 
ranged itself on the side of anti-Semi- 
tism, Stalin has enlisted himself among 
the world’s most idiotic pyromaniacs. 
Communist anti-Semitism may win some 
converts to Marxism, or at least to co- 
operation with Soviet imperialism, in the 
Moslem countries; but no one can align 
himself with racist injustice and come 
out of it alive in the long run. Hitler, 
Streicher, Géring, Gdbbels and, finally, 
Mussolini, tried it; they are all dead. And 
the shadow of the Grim Reaper now 

looms over the walls of the Kremlin. 
The Freeman 


Rational vs. irrational 


The Western World is committed to 
the proposition that rational man will in 
the end prove stronger and more success- 
ful than irrational man. If the Western 
World abandons this proposition, it may 
conquer Communism, but it will destroy 
itself. 

A. J. P. TAYLor. 
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COPCCOCOCOOOCOOOCCOOOCOOOOOOOSOOCOOOSCOOOSOOOOOSOOOOOOO 


Sditorial 


COCOOCOCOCCOOCOCOCOCOOCOOCOCOCOOCOOCOSCOOOOCSCOSOOSCSCOSOOCOOD 


Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


“Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself 


Christians are all too apt to forget that the beloved 
words of the above text came from the Old Testament 
and not the New. Jesus was quoting when he answered 
the scribe’s question as to which was the greatest com- 
mandment, and he said so. He was telling the people 
which of the innumerable rules of conduct our Old Testa- 
ment he regarded as the greatest of all. Loving your 
neighbor as yourself, which the Levitical Law required, 
was the same thing as loving God, which the Law also 
required, and these two together stood at the top of the 
list. 

The Old Testament for Christians is the Bible for Jews, 
another fact which Christians are apt to forget. But while 
they forget these things sometimes, they are not ignorant 
of them. For this reason it is the more surprising to find 
Christians who seem to think that this clear-cut moral 
mandate does not apply in their relationships with Jews. 
Such people invariably seem to regard their Christianity 
as superior to every other religion, including Judaism. Yet 
their practice of it does not rise to the level of precepts 
gathered to Christianity from another and an older faith. 
Few impartial observers would grant their claim to a 


better faith in the light of some of the actions which appear. 


to flow out of it or to follow in spite of it. 

Once a year, in Brotherhood Month, it would be a good 
thing if all those who like to think of themselves as 
specifically Christian, in contrast with non-Christian 
groups, like the Jews, Mohammedans and Buddhists, were 
_ required to read the 19th chapter of the book of Leviticus 
and there rediscover the nobility of these ancient teachings 
and the high order of brotherliness they required of the 
Jewish people half a millenium before the time of Christ. 

Then let these Christians who so often forget their Christ 
and what he said, turn to the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy 
and there learn again at first hand the law of the Almighty 
God which was laid upon the hearts of these people so 
long ago, a law of the Almighty which, again, the Christ 
they claim to confess, placed at the center of all religion. 

If Christians who find feeling of brotherhood faint in 
their hearts toward certain of the neighbors, would do 
this and conclude their reading with the 10th chapter of the 
Gospel according to Luke, the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, we should have many improved Christians in our 
midst. There Jesus pointed out that the older Levitical 
conception of one’s neighbor must be broadened to in- 
clude even one’s enemy. This is good Christianity and it 
is good Judaism and it is the essence of the ideal Brother- 
hood Month seeks to realize. D. H. 


The Czech Eleven 


Just now we have been subjected to appeals by appar- 
ently self-generated committees in this country to save two 
American traitors and eleven Communist conspirators 
from the sentence of our courts. It is possible that these 
appeals have nothing but the highest humanitarian mo- 
tives behind them, but it is strange that such motivation 
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does not carry over into the forming of just one more com- 
mittee: a committee to protest against such a brutal and 
spiritually murderous act as Communist Czechoslovakia’s 
conduct of the recent purge trials in Prague. Not only were 
eleven executed—shall we say, “The Czech Eleven”—for 
allegedly holding political opinions which deviated from 
Communist-Stalinist standards, but eight were executed 
because they were Jews. 

The eight Jews were “Zionists,” it was alleged, and of 
course everyone knows what a threat the tiny State of 
Israel is to the Communist bloc of Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria, North 
Korea and China. Everyone knows and looks to the hor- 
rible truth: that Communists, who have for so long tried 
to woo liberals with their propaganda that only Com- 
munists respected persons regardless of racial or cultural 
backgrounds, are in fact the evil embodiment of the spirit 
of Hitler. Anti-Semitism as a political weapon is cleaving 
Europe again, and yet no letter with the long list of fa- 
miliar names down the left-hand side has urged us to pro- 
test in the name of humanity. 

Let us not wait for the letter, but protest anyway, and 
always protest against both the word and the deed which 
injures or kills a man, and does it with the excuse that 
that man was less than a brother. W. W. R. 


After the Inauguration 


The two-party system in America is necessary to the 
best interest of the nation. Change in officialdom usually 
has a salutary effect upon the government. However, the 
spectre which arises on the land as an aftermath of the 
methods employed to attain the end presents fresh and 
serious problems to our nation. Racial intolerance and 
religious bigotry were employed to break the ranks in 
some areas, notably in the South. Demagoguery is in 
ascendancy; witch-hunting is a national pastime in and 
out of season. Fear is rampant in the land and distrust 
and suspicion are twin evils we now must live with. 
Liberalism—the bed rock upon which our founding fathers 
reared this brave, new republic—is a smear word, inter- 
changeable in the public mind with “creeping socialism” 
and communism. Conformity is the new order and a 
rigid orthodoxy has replaced the variety which once was 
held desirable. Nationalism has apparently replaced in- 
ternationalism and terms such as “brotherhood,” “peace” 
and “equality” have assumed local connotations. It is 
within such a framework that we now face a future 
in a world of uncertainty and distrust. Our conditioning 
has prepared us for a role we will find much discomfort 
in assuming. The task of forging new techniques and 
methodologies will be most difficult. 

We know that the incoming administration has available 
ample men of character, qualification and vision to oper- 
ate our government. That fortunately constitutes no prob- 
lem whatever. Our real problem is what has always been 
the problem of organized society; the mental and moral 
attitude of the people. Having shaken the confidence of 
the people in government, in the due process of law, in 
collective security, in the rights of minorities, in the legiti- 
macy of variety, in world order and brotherhood, in social 
responsibility and in so many other areas, how now do 
we set about restoring that confidence within the individual 
disciplines of freedom? How do we set about removing 
the dangers implicit in the father-complex developed in 
the slogan: “I like Ike”? These things are basic to our 
future—to the future of the entire world. These are prob- 
lems raised as we proceed from the inauguration in Janu- 
ary and hope for a new administration and not for a new 
republic. JaR. S58 


COOOCOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODODD OOOOH 
Unitarian Horizons 
POCOCOOOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOSOSOSOOOOODOOOOOOODODOOG 


A Truly Liberal Church 


These words, which I want to take as a sort of text 
for this brief essay, were written by Vivian Pomeroy: 
“A truly liberal church has a wide-open door for those 
whose minds falter about religious formulas, but whose 
faces are turned toward a faithful life.” They are not only 
wholly characteristic of the man who wrote them, but 
they are the kind of words we Unitarians would do well 
to heed. They have the shining quality of truth that matters, 
and the disturbing power of truth that heals. They speak 
directly to the spiritual needs of those of us who like to 
think we are liberals but who have either lost, or never 
found, the one thing essential to a truly liberal person or 
church. That one thing is humility. 

What happens to a liberal who tries to get along with- 
out humility? Two things. In the first place, he lets his 
mind stiffen until he comes to believe that the opinions 
he happens to hold (and they may be as intellectually 
correct and up-to-date as he imagines them to be) are 
the only right opinions, which means, of course, that he 
has turned orthodox, with none of the redeeming qualities 
of a real orthodoxy. In the second place, he lets his self- 
respect harden into arrogancy. He now has no use for 
people who disagree with him, and no sympathy with 
people who are only trying to be good. Mentally, morally, 
and spiritually, whatever liberalism he may have had in 
the beginning has become brittle and therefore useless. 

From so dreadful a fate, every liberal should pray to 
be delivered; and, if his prayer is to be effective, he must 
at the same time work very hard to save himself and the 
church to which he belongs. 


Our Proud and Humbling Tradition 


One of the best ways to work at the business of 
holding on to the sense of humility is to read history, 
and Unitarians have plenty of history to study. Very 
recently there has been published the second volume of 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur’s definitive history of the Unitarian 
movement, telling the story of the rise and development 
of Unitarianism in Transylvania, England, and America; 
and anyone who will read this book thoughtfully cannot 
escape finding his mind stretched and his spiritual insight 
deepened. It is a thrilling chronicle, and for a Unitarian 
it is full of the material for rightful pride in a great herit- 
age that will keep him humble. That combination of 
pride and humility is not as paradoxical as it sounds, 


for true humility is rooted in pride, and true pride pro- 
duces a humble heart. To belong to the company of 
Francis Davis and John Biddle and William Ellery Chan- 
ning is an experience that exalts and humbles at one and 
the same time. 

Probably most of us will find the first section of Dr. 
Wilbur’s new volume the most exciting and inspiring— 
the chapters that tell about Unitarianism in Transylvania. 
For nearly two and a half centuries, the Unitarian churches 
in that fair and distant land went on their difficult way 
without suspecting that in England there had developed 
a body of churches calling themselves by the same name 
and, with many minor differences, working out an almost 
identical pattern of belief and piety. For sheer drama, 
and for the stuff that creates an enduring spiritual tradi- 
tion, this story has no equal in the long record of liberal 
religion; and if our people once come to know it and 
feel its true impact, there will be a mighty strengthening 
of our own faith. It will lift us high in proud salute to our 
brethren of Transylvania, and it will at the same time 
keep us very humble as we turn to our own immediate 
tasks. We are all of us deeply indebted to Dr. Wilbur for 
the life-time of selfless devotion to research and creative 
writing that has produced this notable book. 


The Positive and Fortifying Word 


And now let me turn back for a few moments to Vivian 
Pomeroy’s words. Minds that falter about religious for- 
mulas and faces that are turned toward a faithful life— 
here we have the start of a spiritual liberalism, but not the 
final result. What Dr. Pomeroy says is that the door of a 
truly liberal church will be wide-open to such as these. 
He does not say that the church will have no positive word 
for their minds and no fortifying assurance for their de- 
sire to achieve the faithful life. If what the church has to 
offer is merely a refuge for the faltering and those who 
long for faithfulness, then it is not truly a church at all. 
Somehow the church—the truly liberal church—must so 
minister to those whom it welcomes that they will not 
continue in the unhappy condition that brought them to 
its door. Somehow it must teach them that while religious 
formulas are at best an illusory kind of thing there are 
abiding certainties to which an honest mind can make 
its way in perfect freedom. Somehow it must persuade 
them that a faithful life is possible as well as desirable, 
and that they can move step by step in the direction of 
the goals toward which their faces are turned. Somehow 
it must inspire them to engage themselves in the hard but 
rewarding struggle to discover what is true and to do 


what is right. 
F, M, E. 


In this article Donald Harrington is spokesman for the American Christian Palestine 
Committee, on whose board he serves with several of his fellow Unitarian ministers. 
Mr. Harrington is minister of Community Church in New York, a colleague of John 
Haynes Holmes and Maurice Dawkins. He is chairman of the Workers Defense 
League and a leader in the World Federalist movement. 


Twin Springs of Anti-Semitism 


The Soviets join the fascists in 
branding Jews as evil-incarnate 


By Donald Harrington 


ONE OF THE MOST HORRIFYING THINGS about the Nazi eruption was the fact that in 
contra-distinction to all other contemporary social movements, it actually elevated to 
the level of principle, phenomena which had hitherto been regarded as part of our 
brutish heritage from the past. There is evil everywhere in the world: we all know 
that. At few times in history, however, has this evil been made selfconsciously aware 
of itself and turned into a program and guide for the aspirations of humanity. 


To those proponents of Nazism who 
used to refer to “excesses” in our Ameri- 
can life—race riots, lynching, etc.—as a 
selfrighteous justification of the Nazi ra- 
cial program, it was always simple to 
point out that whereas violence might 
be widespread no one in America ever 
dreamed of providing lynching with any 
spiritual justification. Race riots and 
lynchings were to be deplored in Ameri- 
can life, never emulated. But the sys- 
tematic proscription of entire peoples, an 
integral element in the Nazi philosophy, 
is a monstrosity of the human spirit. 
That is what made Nazism fundamen- 
tally unclean. 


Until very recently, the parallel totalitari- 
anism of Communism had been thought by 
many sincere people to be free of this par- 
ticular flaw. It was possible to deplore Com- 
munism for its godlessness, to criticize it for 
its social program, to condemn it for its 
methods, but despite all the vigor with which 
one might have fought it, one was always 
compelled to acknowledge the aura of ideal- 
ism that clung at least to its official expres- 
sion. The ideals of Communism, in their 
formal wording at any rate, were thought 
by many to be laudable, if only on the social 
level. The brotherhood of man, the equality 
of peoples, the building of a better society, 
the bannishment of hunger, rational coopera- 
tion for the general welfare—all these are 
surely unexceptionable, and no matter how 
we may disagree with the methods contrived 
to bring them about, we must surely per- 
ceive that with such purported goals, Com- 
munism was bound to have a certain magne- 
tism for many people all over the world. 


These same ideals were also of signifi- 
cance with respect to the situation of the 


& 


Jews, whose grievous persecutions have 
so long been a blot on civilized society. 
It is true that Communism as an ideology 
was Officially at variance with many 
aspirations of Jewry considered as a com- 
munity, and has indeed been antagonistic 
since its inception to Zionism, the most 
dramatic expression of the contemporary 
Jewish spirit. 


Soviet “paradise”: all welcome | 


At no time, however, did Communist 
spokesmen fail to make it abundantly 
plain that the Jewish people could enter 
the Communist paradise on an equal 
footing with all other peoples. Although 
Zionism was condemned as an expression 
of nationalism,—or even “bourgeois na- 
tionalism,”—the Jews as such greeted the 
fall of Czarist oppression with rejoicing, 
a rejoicing shared by many liberals and 
even by thoughtful conservatives through- 
out the world. Racial discrimination of 
any kind, with special reference to anti- 
Semitism, was made a criminal offense in 
the Soviet Union. Communists began by 
leaning over backwards in condemning 
anti-Semitism and its consequences. For 
that matter, the Communist campaign 
against Zionism was often carried on by 
Communist or Communist-minded Jews 
whose views were more in line with the 
official Marxist attitude towards ques- 
tions of nationalism, without its being 
regarded as anomalous in the least. 

It is for this reason that the Prague 
trial has come to many as such a shock. 


“Heil, Comrade” 
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It is true that anti-Semitism as a feeling 
could never be eliminated by government 
fiat. It is well known that the age-old anti- 
Semitism of the Slavic masses was never 
completely rooted out even after the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet Union, and 
was indeed reinforced by a novel variant 
of anti-Semitism that was specifically So- 
viet in origin: the virulent hatred of the 
Soviet peasants of their bureaucrats was 
often channelled against those Jews, who, 
because of their superior literacy, natu- 
rally gravitated to the lower levels of the 
Soviet apparatus and, in their dual cap- 
acity of Jews and bureaucrats, served as a 
vent for peasant spleen. It is also quite 
well known that in one way or another 
Jews for many, many years have been 
gradually eliminated from the upper 
spheres of the Soviet regime. 


The “rootless internationalists” 


But at no time—before Prague—did the 
Soviet leaders ever commit the sin of the 
Nazis in making anti-Semitism, as such, a 
positive element of their political outlook. 
That this marks a mutation can be seen by 
the very fact that, for some years past, signs 
of overt Soviet anti-Semitism have been be- 
coming increasingly numerous, viz., the cam- 
paign launched in the Soviet Union a few 
years ago against people (invariably with 
Jewish names or with Jewish “real” names 
helpfully added in parentheses after a Rus- 
sian sobriquet) who were variously called 
“passportless wanderers,” “homeless cosmo- 
politans,” or “rootless internationalists.” 


This was obviously a kind of anti-Semi- 
tism, quite unmistakable to any careful 
observer and, indeed, rather vulgarly con- 
ventional. Nevertheless, it was the Prague 
trial that finally gave this hitherto camou- 
flaged upsurge of anti-Semitism a full- 
fledged formal expression. The Prague 
trial is unique not because the majority 
of the defendants were Jews; not be- 
cause of the monstrous and nonsensical 
charges gladly confessed in accordance 


with the familiar pattern of bogus “trials” 
under the Soviet aegis; not because Zion- 
ism and Israel were the principal targets 
of this macabre police maneuver; but be- 
cause for the first time in the history of 
the European revolutionary movement 
and its heirs, anti-Semitism, in the classic 
formula of an international Jewish con- 
spiracy, has been overtly and formally 
proclaimed by a official Communist 
authority. The peremptory and unearthly 
note of historic anti-Semitism has found 
another huge and terrible sounding board. 


Truckling to the Near East 

The political purposes of the trial, 
which may be explained one way or an- 
other have been variously interpreted. 
There have been attempts made not to 
explain it at all, preferring instead at- 
titudes of general puzzlement. The tacti- 
cal goals of the Czech Government and 
of the Kremlin may. be to curry favor 
among the Arab states, or to cover their 
own economic failure by exploiting the 
latent anti-Semitism of Eastern Europe. 
They may consider it an_ effective 
weapon against the West. Is not such 
behavior to be construed as the quintes- 
sence of historic anti-Semitism, based on 
that myth-impregnated _ irrationalism 
which disregards real Jews as a function- 
ing element of society and conjures up a 
mythical Jewry as the incarnation of 
abstract evil? 

There is here a factitious quality in 
this ad hoc exploitation of an ancient 
theme, accentuated by the plain fact that 
the Jewish defendants had distinguished 
themselves in the service of the Com- 
munist apparatus, and had participated in 
the suffocation of Zionism in Czecho- 
slovakia. It is well known that Zionism 
has had no more vindictive enemies than 
Jewish Communism. These Communists 
were charged—grotesquely enough— 
with pro-Zionism—to say nothing of 
helping Wall Street at great personal risk 
as a favor to some well-known aristo- 
cratic families, such as the Schwarzen- 
bergs and the Lobkovitzes. Here was a 
comic element in a macabre composition; 
none of them had ever shown the slight- 

»est diviation from the party line their 
whole adult lives had been spent pro- 
moting. 

It seems clear that these victims had been 
cynically selected to be passed through the 
mangling machine of Soviet politics in ac- 
cordance with the sinister rationale of the 
struggle for power within this vast bureauc- 
racy; and, once they had been selected, they 
were utilized in pursuance of some inde- 
pendent tactic. But now a whole people is 
to be used, and the horror of this develop- 
ment surpasses anything we have yet seen 
from the Soviets. 


This question of tactic is probably de- 
cisive in evaluating events within the 
Soviet sphere. It would seem absurd to 
imagine that Communist general prin- 
ciples have altered or, for that matter, 


Twin Springs of Anti-Semitism 


that the rulers of the Kremlin had be- 
come personally anti-Semitic, though 
such may be the case. In the realm of 
tactics the Communist “line” has shown 
as many zigzags with respect to Israel as 
it has everywhere else. It is enough to 
remember the vigorous, uncompromising 
support given by the Soviet Union—ob- 
viously for tactical reasons—to the State 
of Israel at its birth, or for that matter 
the support given by Czechoslovakia— 
for cash on the barrelhead—in the way 
of arming that youthful State. But such a 
cynical, tactical use of anti-Semitism 
seems more loathsome than if it were 
ignorantly sincere. 


The triumph of cynicism 


It is worth noting that for the first time in 
its history, the Soviet regime has made a 
conscious, unmistakable attempt to exploit 
the most primitive traditions of Eastern and 
Central Europe, and has, as usual, enveloped 
these tactics in a mist of lofty generalities. 
Whatever the tactical goals of the Soviet 
Union, the fact remains that it has selected 
this weapon from an ideological arsenal 
hitherto loathed and rejected. This is an 
unmistakable sign not merely of its defini- 
tive degeneration and of the desperation with 
which it views current world politics, but of 
the corrosive cynicism we may legitimately 
think is bound to emerge from any system 
of thought based on expediency. 


Donald Harrington 


This treatment of the Jews is more sig- 
nificant when one thinks of other Soviet 
nationalities whose de facto disappear- 
ance or liquidation was accepted by the 
world without any fanfare, viz. the Volga 
Germans, the Chechens, the Kirghizes, 
etc., who were condemned in toto be- 
cause of the fact that they ran afoul of 
the official definition of loyalty to the 
Kremlin. For the first time in contem- 
porary revolutionary history, however, an 


entire nationality was defined in moral 
terms; the mere fact of belonging to it 
constituted a primordial, ineradicable sin. 
It may perhaps be said that this view 
of “sinfulness” is the sole functioning ele- 
ment Stalin has. inherited from his days 
as a theologue in the Greek Orthodox 
Seminary in Tiflis. This constitutes 
Stalin’s chief contribution to Socialist 
thought, for in an earlier day, this con- 
ception of congenital and irremediable 
community guilt would have been re- 
garded as a monstrosity spewed forth by 
the “capitalist world in the epoch of 
decadence.” It was indeed regarded by 
Socialist theoreticians, including the Bol- 
shevics, as the primordial philosophical 
sin of the Nazis. But the stifling of 
thought in the Soviet Union has pro- 
gressed to such a degree that there was 
not a flicker of criticism anywhere in the 
broad domains of the Kremlin. At no 
time was there even a semblance of 
awareness that anything unusual had 
taken place, when the various Soviet 
nationalities mentioned above were sent 
off to an unknown fate in Siberia and ex- 
punged from Soviet life. The press merely 
carried a bald statement to the effect that 
these ethnic groups, formerly loyal to 
the Stalin constitution (“social in con- 
tent, nationalist in form’) had been trans- 
ported en masse because of their “dis- 
loyalty.” 

The persecution of the Jews, however, 
appears to require a more elaborate 
mythology. It is not enough merely to kill 
or incarcerate them; a cosmic principle 
must be involved. In the Prague trial and 
more recently in Eastern Germany and 
Moscow, the Jews were accused of every- 
thing under the sun, all included within 
the broad bracket of the concept of 
world-wide conspiracy. The characteristic 
linking together of Trotskyism, Titoism 
and Zionism, (all three either mutually 
exclusive or deeply at variance) is in it- 
self a convincing illustration of the degree 
to which the Soviet contempt for ideas 
has been accentuated under Stalin’s lead- 
ership. All these concepts have been 
drained of any intellectual content they 
may once have had. Only the verbal husk 
remains to serve as an epithet. Among 
the broad masses of people in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites there can scarcely 
be anyone left who really understands 
what is meant by Trotskyism, Titoism, or, 
for that matter, Zionism, except that 
these concepts are all somehow classified 
as inherently evil, an incarnation of anti- 
Christ, and an inevitable corrollary of the 
deification of Stalin personally and of 
the Kremlin regime, collectively. 


The Jew: “absolutely evil” 


The Soviets formally proclaimed their in- 
evitable conflict, ideologically and mate- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Gordon D. Hall has done full time research for the past half-dozen years in the 
activities, personalities, backgrounds and purposes of the extreme nationalist, isola- 
tionist, and fascist forces in America. He has lived close to the leaders, attended their 
meetings, and has read tons of their literature. It is more than likely that he knows 
them more intimately than any other writer in the country today. 

A contributor to The Christian Register and other publications, Mr. Hall is widely 
known as a speaker before university, civic, church and fraternal bodies. His study 
The Hate Campaign Against The United Nations was published by the Beacon Press 
in December and now is in its second edition. 


The Hate-Your-Neighbor Campaign 


It is accelerated during Brotherhood 
Month; new administration is a target 


By Gordon D. Hall 


ALL THIS MONTH prominent individuals from every walk of life, along with 
thousands of other Americans, will raise their voices in support of the democratic 
ideal of brotherhood. Religious leaders of every persuasion will exchange pulpits to 
further mutual understanding and respect of different creeds, while various “good 
neighbor” associations and committees dedicated to better racial and religious under- 


standing prepare for their busiest month of the year. 


Brotherhood Month is the month when 
men of good will cry out against “those 
among us who would divide us” and dur- 
ing this important month newspaper ed- 
itorials will lash out in indignant protest 
against the forces of “disunity, division, 
and despair.” The accent is on the posi- 
tive during this month-long celebration 
thus there will be little spelling out of the 
actual divisive forces in our midst. This 
is as it should be for a month is all too 
brief a period for the important business 
at hand. But Americans will do well to 
heed the advice of the preacher, the busi- 
ness leader, the educator, and the edito- 
rialist who issues stern warnings about 
those who labor to render the ideal of 
brotherhood meaningless. There are those 
among us who would divide us and begin- 
ning with Brotherhood Month and lasting 
throughout the year, these forces are 
waging virulent hate-your-neighbor cam- 


paigns. 
Presenting—Father Feeney 


Boston and Cambridge have been the 
scene of a unique kind of anti-brother- 
hood demonstrations. These take place 
each Sunday afternoon on the Boston 
Common and during the week at St. Ben- 
edict Center on Arrow Street in Cam- 
bridge. The demonstrations are led by 
Father Leonard Feeney, a_ discredited 
Catholic priest whose insistence that “no 
salvation exists outside the Catholic 
Church” has led to his suspension by Bos- 
ton’s Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, and 
expulsion from the Jesuit Society of Jesus. 
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But no amount of official censure dis- 
courages Father Feeney. He has ignored 
the interdict placed on St. Benedict Cen- 
ter, a house of studies founded for the 
use of Catholic students attending Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College for 
Women. The Center is no longer repu- 
table, but Father Feeney continues as its 
Director surrounded by a well disciplined 
band of young people numbering just un- 
der one-hundred. 


Hate in Boston Common 


These young people call themselves “Slaves 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary,” and 
each Sunday afternoon they lead a proces- 
sion to the Boston Common. They dress in 
black to symbolize their “persecution” and 
when they reach the General MacArthur 
Mall they set up a portable platform com- 
plete with religious adornment. At approxi- 
mately four o’clock, Father Feeney mounts 
the platform to deliver slashing attacks on 
those whom he feels are responsible for the 
“decline of the Faith in Catholic Boston.” 

Strollers on the Common gather quickly 
at the strange sight of a man with a collar 
addressing a noisy assemblage. They ap- 
pear doubtful when the small, gray-haired 
cleric speaks of his past as a Jesuit 
teacher, and a writer and poet of note. 
Father Feeney’s past is indeed distin- 
guished but there is little reflection of this 
in the steady stream of abuse he now di- 
rects at Protestants and Jews. And he is 
no less charitable in his attitude towards 
those who have stripped him of his right 
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Sample of hate-your-neighbor literature 
being distributed this month by the 
Patriotic Tract Society. 


to perform any priestly functions. To Fa- 
ther Feeney, Archbishop Cushing is just 
a “pawn” of the “Jews who run the busi- 
ness end of Boston,” and a “tool” of 
the “Protestants who run the religious 
end.” A vigorous opponent of any type 
of interfaith activity, he will shout that 
“brotherhood is the bunk” or recite his 
“Lines for the Liberal Clergy”: 


Mix inter-faith with inter-charity 

And inter-hope with inter-hilarity. 
With pals too rotary to snub, 

Rub elbows at the Rotary Club. 
Keep a well-buttoned clerical vest 
Around your broad, Community Chest. 
At mentioning of creed and race 

And color, make a Red, Cross face. 
And grow in wisdom by Degrees. . . 
At Secular Universities. 


At the close of each meeting the young 
followers distribute copies of The Point, 
a small monthly paper published by St. 
Benedict Center. In addition to this free 
distribution, the paper is circulated na- 
tionally through the mails. 

The Point was designed as a “monthly 
of notes and comment in which all of the 
remarks will be pointed—pointed in the 
direction of the Catholic Faith.” How- 
ever, the publication is little more than an 
extension of Father Feeney’s weekly at- 
tacks on Protestants and Jews. But unlike 
the public meetings, the language of The 
Point is restrained and, in part, cleverly 
presented. 

The first issue appeared in February 
of 1952. No time was wasted warning 
readers of the curse of Brotherhood 
Month: 


“To say regardless of race, color, or creed 
is like saying regardless of butcher, baker, 
or murderer. The people who want us to dis- 
regard our creed are usually people who 
have no creed of their own worth regarding.” 


Unitarianism “eccentric” 


The same issue contained a brief “anal- 
ysis” of Unitarianism, authored by Fa- 
_ther Feeney: 


“ . . . Lacking system, even in its morals, 
meeting-house Christianity was bound to 
have an explosion of pride somewhere in its 
ranks, and it had one about a hundred years 
ago in the State of Massachusetts, by way of 
an eccentric doctrine known as Unitarianism. 
The Unitarians, many of whom were men of 
abstemious habits and great wealth, finding 
the Christianity they were experiencing too 
complex to be a reflection of God, delved 
into Deism and discovered a God too fas- 
tidious to become man. As a result the divin- 
ity of Christ went overboard in Boston as 
lightly as tea had gone overboard in an ear- 
lier revolt. But the genius of Christ, like the 
excellence of the flavor of tea, has never 
been questioned there. In Boston, Christ con- 
tinues to be quoted by Unitarians, more at 
tea parties than at church, and not for what 
He said but for what He ‘put so well.’?” 


There are times when the anti-Semi- 
tism of the Feeney. movement is so com- 
monplace that it suggests the hand of the 
' professional bigot. The Christmas issue of 
The Point for example, carried this para- 
graph: : 

“Christmas in the U.S. is a day when the 
Jews, who have rejected the Baby as their 
King, their God, and their Messias, reaffirm 
their belief in the divinity of the dollar. 
Christmas is not so much a day they care 
to celebrate themselves as one that they urge 
others to celebrate by exchanging the gifts 
that they sell and the cards that they write.” 


But Father Feeney and his “Slaves of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary” have no 
connection with the nation’s organized 
hate peddlers. The men who captain rac- 
ist organizations in the United States are 
dreaming dreams of conquest, many in 
the image of Adolph Hitler, others in 
images of their own design. They have 
no time for talk of “salvation”—they pre- 
fer the task of organizing the whole 
world in the interest of “aryan white su- 
premacy” or “Christian Nationalism.” 
The concepts of brotherhood, the dignity 
of the individual, and equality must be 
shattered for they stand as roadblocks in 
the paths of these ambitious men. 


The slick Mr. Smith 


Gerald L. K. Smith is perhaps the best 
known of these men. He gets out a thirty- 
two page monthly magazine called The 
Cross & The Flag, which serves as the 
official organ of the Christian Nationalist 
Crusade which he directs. More than 40,- 
000 people in the U.S. and abroad buy 
and read this magazine, one of the slick- 
est and most successful of its kind. 

The Cross & The Flag has already cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. The event 
took place in April, 1952 but despite a 
gaudy cover announcing the celebration, 
the contents of this issue differed little 
from all the past issues. On page three 
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under the title “Jewish Jazz Becomes Our 
National Music” readers were informed 
that “. . Popular music is a Jewish 
monopoly. Jazz is Jewish creation. The 
mush, slush, the sly suggestion, the aban- 
doned sensuousness of sliding notes, are 
of Jewish origin.” 

On page 13 Smith wrote: “. . . Our 
churches and schools have become satu- 
rated with silly sentimentalists who 
blither and blather about equality and 
love and brotherhood. They misinterpret 
equality. They don’t know the true defi- 
nition of love. And they lie about brother- 
hood.” 

“If you are a White Christian American 
and desire to serve Christianity and America 
by joining our patriotic Party, sign, enclose, - 
and mail to the Christian Anti-Jewish Party, 
P.O. Box 48, Atlanta, Ga., or P.O. Box 
2401, Birmingham, Alabama. Headquarters 
in Atlanta. Information will then be sent 
telling how to apply for membership. No 
cowards wanted!” 
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Eisenhower—Swedish Jew 


Gerald L. K. Smith failed in his na- 
tionwide campaign to popularize the slo- 
gans “Ikie Eisenhower” and “Eisenhower 
is a Swedish Jew,” though his efforts up 
to election day were effective enough to 
force many responsible newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country to pub- 
licize—in order to answer—the smear 
terms. And Gerald L. K. Smith, who ran 
some losing candidates in the last elec- 
tion, has proved a poor sport. His No- 
vember issue of The Cross & The Flag 
failed to acknowledge Eisenhower’s clear 
margin of victory. On page 18 Smith 
charged: 


“Bernard Baruch, master of Jewish con- 
spiracy and intrigue, has returned to power 
with the election of Eisenhower as President 
of the United States.” 


One can have greater admiration for 
someone like Edward Fields, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Rather than hide behind sym- 
bols such as the “Cross” and the “Flag,” 
Fields has named his newly formed group 
the Christian Anti-Jewish Party. The 
membership blanks warn that “No cow- 
ards” are wanted: 


Edward Fields might not be a typical 
Georgian but his crude racist appeals in 
behalf of “Christian white supremacy” 
are not unlike those employed by Geor- 
gia’s Governor Herman Talmadge dur- 
ing election campaigns. And the State 
Capitol at Atlanta also houses the edito- 
rial offices of the Georgia Farmers’ Mar- 
ket Bulletin, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and edited by Com- 
missioner Tom Linder. The Bulletin goes 
out weekly to 250,000 readers, the bulk 
of which are the farmers in Georgia. The 
middle pages are devoted entirely to agri- 
cultural matters, while Linder employs 
the front page and frequently the last as 
well, for his weekly editorials. 


Stalin linked to brotherhood 


Linder traces all brotherhood move- 
ments, civil rights legislation, and at- 
tempts to end segregation directly to 
“Moscow” and more specifically to “Sta- 
lin.” He has been editorializing in this 
vein for years. As far back as March 18, 
1948 he wrote: 


“No serious opposition is being offered 
today to Communism because Mr. Truman 
himself advocates a lot of Communistic 
ideas such as the so-called abolition of segre- 
gation, which is fully approved by Stalin, 
abolition of the Jim Crow Laws, which is 
fully approved by Stalin, abolition of the 
Poll Tax, which is fully approved by Stalin, 
taking from the haves to give to the have- 
nots, which is fully approved by Stalin and 
many other Communistic ideas.” 

And as recently as September 24, 
1952, Linder informed his readers: 

“It is the law of nature for mankind to be 
separated into different races. It is a moral 
law for mankind to be separated into differ- 
ent races having proper regard for each 
other. Jesus said that every jot and tittle of 
the law must be fulfilled. He who undertakes 
to break down racial barriers is fighting 
against God, against the teachings of Christ, 
against the moral law, and the natural law. 
Any man or woman who undertakes this, 
either in the White House or in a shack, is 
unworthy of association with decent people 
of any race. Shall we have civilization or 
shall we have the law of the jungles?” 


Corrupts what he “protects” 


Most racist propagandists in the United 
States follow the Tom Linder pattern ra- 
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ther than the Edward Fields approach. 
And most newcomers to the racist fold 
follow this pattern, neatly cloaking their 
activities behind traditional and respect- 
able symbols. Conde McGinley, editor 
and publisher of Common Sense in 
Union, New Jersey, crowds the statue of 
the “Minute Man,” the American Flag, 
and the slogan “The Nation’s Anti-Com- 
munist Paper” into his masthead. He then 
promptly corrupts these very symbols, 
charging promotors of Brotherhood 
Month with “neutralizing” patriotism, 
and watering down religious principles 
by lulling people to sleep “with the sweet 
cradle song of tolerance, love, democ- 
racy, world peace, etc.” 


Eisenhower—" Marxist stooge” 


Common Sense conducted a smear 
campaign against General Eisenhower, la- 
belling the General of the United States 
a “Marxist stooge” and a “stooge of the 
Invisible Government,” a term McGinley 
often substitutes for the word “Jewish.” 
There is no sign that McGinley will let up 
in his attack on the new President. He 
recently published a front-page article 
on John Foster Dulles, the new Secretary 
of State. Groping for new words to 
describe Dulles’ alleged role in an “in- 
ternational-Jewish conspiracy” McGinley 
termed this Eisenhower appointee a 
“front man for the Zionist Rockefeller 
Cabal.” 

The very latest hate-your-neighbor 
campaigner to join forces with the estab- 
lished hate-peddlers is a West Coaster 
named Frank Britton. This man went to 
press for the first time on December 10, 
1952 with a fortnightly called The Amer- 
ican Nationalist. 

Nine days earlier Britton mailed out 
announcements from his office in Los 
Angeles, California: 


“We feel pretty certain that you’re going 
to like The American Nationalist! In the 
first place its a hard-hitting publication— 
there’s no pulling of punches, no sidestep- 
ping of issues. Secondly, it fulfills a definite 
need in the sense that it is aimed at keeping 
the intelligent and alert patriot well informed 
on current affairs—you’ll not find it too sim- 
ple or repetitious, neither will it be over your 
head. Thirdly, we have aimed at making it 
a high-quality publication—high-quality from 
the standpoint of printing and typography, 
from the standpoint of writing, and from the 
standpoint of balanced accuracy. . . . The 
American Nationalist has everything—neat- 
ness, quality, forthrightness. You'll not want 
to miss a single issue!” 


Britton was wrong on every boast but 
two. It is true that his new sheet is of 
“high quality” from the standpoint of 
printing and typography.” The Ameri- 


1Common Sense, p.—1, Dec. 15, ’51. 
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can Nationalist is easily the best-looking 
racist newspaper published in the United 
States. It is printed on fine heavy glossy 
paper and the masthead is a bright red, 
black, and yellow. The format suggests 
the professional touch and several articles 
are dramatically set off from others by. 
means of heavy colored borders. 


Hoodlums never pull punches 


Britton is also correct when he stated 
that his newspaper will pull no punches. 
Hoodlums never do. On page 3 an ar- 
ticle on segregation in the Army begins: 


“The hot-eyed proponents of racial equal- 
ity have reached into our military establish- 


* ment to enforce what they regard as ‘minor- 


ity rights. Under a Truman directive both 
the Army and the Navy are required to in- 
tegrate Negro troops into all-white units, the 
idea being to eventually abolish purely white 
military units altogether. This means, of 
course, that white boys drafted into military 
service are billeted with Negro troops 
whether they like it or not. It means that the 
once proud American soldier, sailor, and 
marine is now forced to share his bedding, 
his mess facilities, and his military social 
life with African blacks.” 


Few major cities are free of these 
poison pen artists. Some cities like Brit- 
ton’s Los Angeles contain a half dozen 
such organizations. And in New York 
City, where Brotherhood Month is 
greeted with much enthusiasm, veteran 
racist campaigners like Allen Zoll, Mer- 
win K. Hart, and Joseph P. Kamp Jabor 
the remaining eleven months of the year 
to “expose” the practitioners of the 
democratic ideal of brotherhood. These 
three men direct the financially success- 
ful but misnamed National Council. for 
American Education, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, Inc., and the Constitu- 
tional Educational League. 

It is not always easy to deal intelli- 
gently with those who claim to be “fight- 
ing Communism” while at the same time 
undermining America’s best weapon in 
the strugge against Communism and 
totalitarianism —the strengthening and 
extension of the democratic principles of 
human liberty and human equality. Yet 
the almost unceasing and increasingly 
vitriolic ‘attacks upon Brotherhood 
Month by these people are proof indeed 
that the observance of this month is one 
intelligent and constructive answer to 
such a problem. The appeal of the racist 
is irrational, emotional, and grotesque, 
and at times, almost humorous. But there 
can be little mirth when one considers 
the fact that racism is still widely ac- 
cepted throughout America. There will 
be time for such laughter only when the 
overwhelming majority of Americans put 
into practice the principles enunciated 
during Brotherhood Month. 


Miracle on 35th Street 


The wedding was over, and I was 
mingling with the crowding guests, when 
a very distinguished-looking lady stepped 
up to me. “Have you heard about the 
miracle on 35th Street?” she asked. 
“It happened in your church.” 

“Some months ago you were to have 
married two friends of mine, but at the 
last moment they had to change the date, 
and you already had another engage- 
ment out of town. Your secretary urged 
them to discuss the matter with your 
Associate Minister, Mr. Dawkins, and 
they telephoned him and arranged by 
phone for him to marry them. 

“Now it happens that these two young 
people came from the deep South. Their 
families had come all the way from home 
to be with them. They, of course, knew 
nothing of the fine inter-racial spirit of 
the Community Church. Well, to come 
right to the point, when the Minister ar- 
rived, and they realized that he was a 
Negro, there was something like con- 
sternation on their faces, and near panic 
in the air. I held my breath! I didn’t 
know what would happen. 

“Mr. Dawkins seemed to sense the sit- 
uation, and simply and kindly explained 
the service and procedure in such a 
gentle, gracious and matter of fact man- 
ner that all tension very quickly disap- 
peared, and the lovely, deeply spiritual 
service which you at the Community 
Church perform was carried through 
with beauty and reverence, and no un- 
toward incidents. 

“At the reception, as you can imagine, 
there was much discussion of the unusual 
service, and of the strange—and sud- 
denly wonderful—fact that our young 
people’s wedding service had been so 
beautifully performed by a Negro. It was 
a kind of portent of happier days to 
come for the human race—a touch of 
the grace of God unexpectedly come 
upon us—a glimpse of the better to- 
morrow. At the end the young people 
came to me and said that their marriage 
would always mean something more 
precious to them because of this unex- 
pected vision of God’s brotherhood of 
man that had come to them at one of 
the supreme moments of their life. 

“And that,” she said, “is the story of 
the miracle on 35th Street. It could only 
happen at The Community Church!” 

Let us pray, you and I, for the day 
when such an occurrence is no miracle, 
but mere commonplace; when men are 
men, and judged wholly on their indi- 
vidual merits; when the brotherhood 
which lives at the heart of the Community 
Church lives also in the souls of all men, 
women and children throughout the 
earth. Let us, till that day, resolve to 
keep the light of brotherhood in our 
great church aglow, that men _ every- 
where may see and rejoice and follow it. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


_Welthy Halstead is a student at Antioch College, Ohio. Antioch permits its stu- 
dents to count a year of related “work” outside the school as credit towards a 
degree; Miss Halstead is spending her year in India, where she is studying Interna- 
tional Relations, specializing in the East. She writes: “My object has been to meet 
and talk to as many people as possible, from all over India. I have lived in several 
homes and stayed for a short time in Gandhi’s Ashram at Sevagram. I am now 
about to enter the university founded by Tagore at Santinketan.” In college she is a 
chairman of the International Students’ Group and a member of the National Stu- 
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I Experience Revolution 


Sick of violence, India quietly 


combats apathy, disease 


By Welthy Halstead 


NIGHT HAS FALLEN. I am sitting snugly and safely in my flat. I have a warm 
heater beside me and a thick sweater to cover my back. In a few minutes I will go to 
a nice, cozy bed. My body is in perfect comfort, but my mind is ‘not quite so comfort- 
able. Because it remembers. It remembers the sidewalks of Bombay where sleeping 
bodies lie—looking more like sacks of potatoes than fellow humans. 


It remembers the shock of walking 
into the Calcutta station one morning at 
dawn and seeing thousands of lifeless 
forms; their laundry hanging above them, 
their household utensils around them— 
living like that for months. It remembers 
crowded refugee homes where eleven and 
twelve people share one small room. It 
remembers the voice—‘“I have no 
Mommy, no Daddy. Buksheesh (money 
gift) Mem-sahib.” These are things which 
cannot be forgotten. They are not things 
one sees just once or twice, that happen 
just once or twice, but they are every- 
where constantly. For India is a land of 
the “have-nots.” 


Bondage and apathy 


~ Constantly you find a hand, a beggar’s 
hand, stretched before you. And to me 
this hand means a great deal more than 
one hungry mother or child or helpless 
old man. It represents a history of bond- 
age, of servility, of acceptance. It is the 
keynote to understanding a new and 
very confused India. For hundreds of 
years India was under Mongul and then 
British domination. For centuries they 
have been a group of suppressed people 
who learned that reaction brought 
nought but evil. Those of the lower 
castes, the outcasts, the downtrodden In- 
dian came to accept the fact that all men 
were not equal, that they could not ex- 
pect as much from life, that they could 
not better their position—and so just 
made the best of it. We in America.call it 


apathy. Perhaps today it is, but it is 
something we must understand. 

Time and time again I have heard 
people comment upon the fact that the 
lower classes here are backward and lazy; 
that people should get up and do things 
for themselves; that the country as a 
whole is slow and bogged down in time 
wasting practices. But we are impatient. 
We think because India is a democracy 
that she should start bursting with pros- 
perity and right methods. We forget that 
Indians ‘were trained to be nothing but 
a “nation of clerks.” We forget that the 
caste system goes back way before the 
Mogul Empire and has roots strong and 
deep. These are things we must not for- 
get. 

A short time ago an American mis- 
sionary told me about the women in her 
village. She said they were very poor 
and in perfect rags. They wanted new 
clothes. Yet, when they had time to 
spare and material put before them they 
would not sew because they did not know 
how. They did not belong to a sewing 
caste. They had never done it and con- 
sequently were unwilling to learn. This 
seems incomprehensible to us. A Wes- 
terner in similar circumstances would 
probably make it his business to learn. 
But we must remember something about 
human nature. Generally, when you take 
something away from man, he makes 
it a point to get it back—if you take 
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it away for a short time. But when 
people are without for a long period, they 
stagnate. They learn to accept what 
seems inevitable. That has happened 
here. 


The dead hand of the past © 


Slowly India will have to get over this at- 
titude and slowly she is. The caste system 
has been officially abolished, the poor are 
being told they can expect better things, the 
peasants are being taught how to improve 
their tired soil. But you cannot shake off 
the influence of centuries over night. All 
you can do is be a good neighbor and try 
to understand. Try to understand the pride 
of a poor relative, the stubbornness of a new 
found child, the superstitions of an aged el- 
der. And true understanding is attained only 
by people talking to people. 


Getting acquainted with a handful of 
India’s 356 million is not difficult, for 
they are an extremely warm, friendly, 
hospitable people. They are genuine and 
informal. They have the same doubts, the 
same fears, the same joys, the same sor- 
rows as we do—and in all they are out- 
going and emotional. 

Several times I have made train jour- 
neys alone. Yet, I have never really been 
alone because always there have been 
sixteen or seventeen other people in the 
compartment. As soon as the train starts, 
off come the shoes, up come the feet be- 
neath them and their tongues start going. 
Our Western formality and reserve is 
unknown. When meal time comes, what- 
ever each person has is shared by all. 
At night we help each other with our 
bedding. By the time you reach your 
destination you are no longer sixteen 
strangers, but, as one Indian woman said, 
“They are your best friends in the 
world.” 

_ A short while ago I was _ biking 
through the outskirts of New Delhi. I was 
going nowhere in particular—just riding 
and looking and stopping when the mood 
struck me. I was riding directly into a 
swiftly setting sun and was about to turn 
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back, when I spied three young girls cy- 
cling ahead of me in the road. When I 
caught up with them, they pointed to 
their destination: a rude group of long 
mud buildings ahead of us on the fast 
darkening horizon. It was a government 
hostel, set up as barracks for American 
troops during the war and now used for 
housing refugees. 


Home: 12x15 


We rode into the compound past sleepy- 
eyed oxen, playing children, and an endless 
row of doors—till we stopped at one. Then 
the oldest girl proudly jumped down and 
said this was her home. I entered a single 
room about 12x15 feet in which there were 
three beds, a chair, and a bureau. One corner 
was full of bedding rolls and under the beds 
tin trunks had been shoved. The walls were 
covered with Indian and Western pictures. 
Outside the room, on about 6 square feet of 
porch, there was a small mud oven and an- 
other bed. This was “home” to a family of 
nine. 


I had tea with the family and although 
the mother spoke no English, the elder 
girls all did. All together there were five 
sisters and three brothers in this family— 
one of average size. When they had lived 
in what is now Pakistan, this family had 
a large house and enough money to live 
comfortably and well. Now the father 
was merely a clerk and it was necessary 
for his eldest daughter to work to help 
support the family—a catastrophe in the 
Indian social order. 


Then I went to another home. There, 
a group of neighbors gathered and I 
had a chance to ask some questions: 
Were they unhappy here? No, they were 
not discontent with their cramped quar- 
ters, but it was best not to remember 
when they had had more. They hoped 
to get bungalows, but then they’d been 
hoping for five years. Communists? No, 
there are none here. We know the 
government is trying to help us. But there 
is so much money to be spent. The parti- 
tion? That was created because too many 
people wanted power. We have always 
believed in Suffism which embraces all 
religions. But the Hindus were in power 
here and there were Muslims who wanted 
power also. And the British thought to 
weaken India as a lesson, only she didn’t 
count on losing China. War over Kash- 
mir? What other way out is there? 


“We are sick of violence” 


Non-violence? We don’t know. Man seems 
destined to fight always. There are two sides 
to him; one the peaceful side, one the vio- 
lent. We ourselves? We are sick of all vio- 
lence. 

Sick of violence. Haven’t men been saying 
that for centuries and centuries? Yet where 
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has it gotten us? Somehow the fear and dis- 
trust and hatred creep slowly in and take 
control of us. Behind the magic curtain of 
a boundary, we imagine all manner of ter- 
rible and evil things. We forget about indi- 
vidual people no different from ourselves— 
who have the same craving for peace. 


After a few hours there, I had to 
return to my flat. But not before I was 
invited back for a Sunday dinner. And 
while I was cycling home with my new 
found host and friend, I remarked upon 
the wonderful hospitality of the Indian 
people. 


Guests next to God 


“We are taught to treat a guest next 
to God,” he said. Then he went on, “In 
the old days we believed a man’s life to 
be one hundred years long. He went 
through four stages. The first twenty-five 
years were his years of bramacharya— 
or celibacy. From twenty-five to fifty he 
entered married life. From fifty to 


seventy-five he entered the jungle and 


renounced his family. For the last twenty- 
five years he became a wanderer— 
spreading his wisdom. When he came to 
our houses, we opened the door gladly 
because of the things he would tell. And 
so it became, that a guest was always 
received with the greatest of hospitality. 
If we turned any away, we might be 
turning away untold secrets and wonders 
and wisdom.” 

If only all of us received guests, re- 
ceived other people, received “our ene- 
mies” that way. If only we would stop 
and listen to the other fellow, regard him 
as the bearer of wisdom and truth. We 
might find truth in his words. He might 
speak of his life, of his family, of his 
country. And soon we might find our- 
selves understanding him—even liking 
him. 


Mr. Nehru said recently in a speech to a 
meeting of Asian students gathered here that 
the world has gone far ahead of itself tech- 
nically. The human mind has created some- 
thing far bigger than it can comprehend. A 
world that has unlocked the secret of the 
atom and the hydrogen molecule surely 
should be able to find something so seem- 
ingly simple as the key to good relations be- 
tween people. But we seem truly to have 
gone ahead of ourselves. 


India is people 


Today there is a fear in American 
minds. The question put before us over 
and over again is, “Will India go Com- 
munist?” So great is our anxiety that I 
think we sometimes forget the people 
of India. We see the country instead in 


terms of so many armed men, so many 
guns, so many airplane bases, or one 
more vote in the United Nations. And 
there is our mistake. We should not give 
because of fear, but because of a true 
Christian attitude. of helping our 
neighbor. 

I think we in America must realize 
there is a revolution in the East. I am 
seeing it in India—and hearing about it 


. in neighboring countries. It is only be- 


ginning, but the snowball is growing fast. 
This is a revolution for food under their 
belts, for clothes on their backs, for 
houses, for schools, for good health— 
and above all, the right to make their 
own decisions and choose their own 
government. We may suggest how to 
navigate, but we may not steer; we may 
give the clay, but we may not mould it. 


Bowles: loved ambassador 


Our Ambassador realizes this and is set- 
ting a true example of brotherhood. One 
friend in Delhi University told me that of 
all the ambassadors in town, Mr. Bowles 
was the easiest to see. He is never “too 
busy.” He simply makes time for all. This 
Unitarian layman has sent his children to 
the public schools, he has all the embassy 
and Point Four people learn Hindi, he has 
lived in villages—and above all, he has re- 
mained a humble, easy to get along with 
mortal. He is loved and admired here by 
Americans and Indians alike. He has won 
more good will than all the tractors and 
wheat and wells we have given. 


But one man alone cannot perform mir- 
acles. We must follow his example. We 
need India for a friend and India needs 
us as a friend. We must give until it hurts 
if necessary because only forty-eight 
plane hours away are the homeless mil- 
lions of India. They too, are our 
brothers in this great human family. 
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Sunday at ll: The Segregation Hour 


Segregation is mutual; Negroes reluctant 
to enter white churches, white ministry . 


By Homer Jack 


A FEW MONTHS BACK someone wisely observed that Sunday morning, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, is the most segregated hour in the American week. I don’t 
think anybody can challenge that statement. The church in the United States, for all 
the concern it has shown about problems of race relations in the community during 
the past decade, is itself still the most segregated institution in American life. Indeed, 
it has lagged so far behind the university, the labor union, government, and industry 
that these institutions in good conscience can look at the church and say, “Heal thy- 


self.” 

Among the individual Unitarians and 
individual Unitarian churches there is 
a high level of concern about the whole 
field of inter-group relations. For ex- 
ample, the young Unitarian Church in 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, under the recent 
ministry of the Rev. Aron Gilmartin, 
magnificently supported his vigorous 
leadership in inter-racial affairs in that 
community. The First Unitarian Church 
of Chicago has worked in many—and 
often controversial—areas of race rela- 
tions, its minister, Rev. Leslie T. Penn- 
ington, being one of the organizers and 
chairman of the pioneering Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference, and its 
laymen likewise active in various efforts, 
such as Mr. J. Bryan Allin to name only 
one) who for many years volunteered as 
a private sleuth for race relations organi- 
zations in riot situations. The Commu- 
nity Church in New York City, first under 


’ Dr. John Haynes Holmes and more re- 


cently under the Rev. Donald Harrington, 
has always been aggressive in race rela- 
tions and, just across the East River, the 
Church of the Savior has supported the 
many splendid interracial activities of its 
minister, Dr. John Lathrop. The majority 
of churches in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion could be included in this list for 
significant, often militant, activity in the 
field of race relations in the past decade, 
not excluding some Unitarian churches 
in the South, notably in Miami under the 
courageous leadership of the Rev. Joseph 
Barth. - 


Negro members: a token few 


And yet the Unitarian hour on Sunday 
mornings between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
from Maine to Washington, is basically a 
segregated one. Nobody knows for sure just 
how segregated our churches are, but one 
can count only with difficulty the Unitarian 
churches where there is more than a token 
number of Negro members or constituents. 
Undoubtedly Community Church of New 
York leads the denomination in the rela- 
tively high proportion of Negroes in attend- 
ance. Most Unitarian congregations probably 
have no Negro members and even those 
which do have hardly more than one or two 
Negro families at the most—although many 
churches have a large percentage of Negroes 
living within the geographical limits of their 
parishes. 


This is no new problem facing the 
churches and it has been partially studied 
and faced by several denominations. 
A decade ago, Dr. Frank Loescher made 
his well-known study of segregation with- 
in the Protestant church. More recently, 
several Protestant denominations have 
created departments and set staff mem- 
bers to work full-time on race relations 
within the churches, including the 
“unsegregating” of congregations. Several 
local councils of churches have tried to 
meet this problem, including the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago. 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
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promises for the future of our Unitarian 
denomination appeared in an obscure 
news item on page 26 of the December 
issue of The Christian Register when it 
was announced that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion had created a Commission on Racial 
Discrimination and appointed its person- 
nel. It is good to know that Dr. Alfred 
McClung Lee has been named chairman. 
He is a distinguished sociologist who 
investigated the causes of the race riots 
in Detroit and is today chairman of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Under his vigorous leadership one can 
be confident that this committee will not 
go the way of too many committees— 
both Unitarian and otherwise. 


Churches lose moral power 


Without in any way anticipating the 
findings or recommendations of this com- 
mission—which necessarily will be some 
months off—I might suggest certain 
problems in this whole field based on 
my experience as a parish minister and 
also as an adviser on such problems to 
churches of several denominations. The 
significance of making our churches—all 
churches—inter-racial was brought home 
to me more than a decade ago when 
I led a delegation of clergymen to see 
the late Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago. He received us politely and we pre- 
sented our case for the increased inte- 
gration of Negroes on some level of his 
city government. After we had finished, 
he turned to us and wisely asked, “And 
now, how many of you clergymen have 
Negroes in your congregations?” None of 
the preachers did—and we suddenly real- 
ized that we had less moral leverage with 
the political boss of Chicago than we 
previously assumed. 


is 


The unpleasant fact must be faced 
that, at present, all Unitarian churches 
and all individual Unitarians would not 
welcome Negroes as church members. 
Indeed, I am afraid my own church 
would feel that “Negro members are all 
right just as long as there aren’t too 
many.” On the other hand, the great ma- 
jority of Unitarians and Unitarian 
churches would welcome Negro mem- 
bers. They feel that their church cannot 
do the job it must do in the community 
or with its own members if it is, in the 
year of our Lord, 1953, a “white” 
church. 


There is little that can be done to prepare 
a church to be ready to accept Negroes ex- 
cept to go through the experience. Out of the 
process a readiness emerges, even if—trag- 
ically but inevitably even among Unitarians 
—some parishioners are lost in the process. 
It is probably not necessary to prepare a 
church to accept Negroes by having its 
members take a vote on whether or not they 
want to do so. This needlessly projects the 
question into the area of controversy with- 
out having a flesh-and-blood Negro on the 
scene who often can take the argument from 
the level of cold debate to that of warm per- 
sonality. At least one church in our denom- 
ination did, however, pass a_ resolution 
which it later publicized, indicating that Ne- 
groes would be welcome as worshippers and 
as members. Certainly this was a healthy 
move, although it is doubtful if the resolu- 
tion by itself immediately attracted any 
number of Negro visitors. 


Few Negroes willing to join 


The big problem just now facing many 
Unitarian churches is the stark fact that 
even where there is a genuine will (to 
have Negro members), there is often no 
easy way. In our Unitarian church in 
Evanston, we were ready long before any 
Negroes dropped by. And so our Adult 
Education and Social Action Committee 
appointed a special subcommittee to ex- 
plore carefully, and yet not flamboyantly, 
the possibilities of Negro members 
among the 12,000 Negroes who lived 
within two miles of our church. The sub- 
committee finally helped in locating a 
family. They joined the church and have 
promptly been integrated into our church 
activities as few white families have been. 
The woman is now a teacher in our 
church school and the man is a mainstay 
in our church choir and a member of 
the church board of trustees—with no 
connivance whatever from the minister! 
Yet the fact remains that after three 
years of effort only two Negroes out of 
12,000 have joined our church. Not 
many even drop in to attend our services. 

It is interesting to comtemplate why 
Negroes. do not attend Unitarian 
churches. Perhaps Negroes do not flock 
to Unitarian churches for the same rea- 
sons that whites do not exactly flock to 
most of our churches. Yet there are 
special problems, too. Some Negroes 
can’t believe that they are genuinely 
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wanted by a “white” church—and who 
can blame them! After generations of not 
being wanted, it is reasonable to expect 
that they will take their time to accli- 
mate themselves to this new situation if, 
in fact, they are welcome. Let us face the 
fact, however, that after generations of 
apartness, the hearts and actions of many 
white people are not as eager for com- 
munion with Negroes as their heads be- 
lieve them to be. Also there is the sad 
fact that segregation breeds self-segrega- 
tion. There are powerful pressures within 
the Negro community to induce Negroes 
to stay within their community and its 
institutions, and especially within the Ne- 
gro church which performs a sociological 
function different from that of the white 
church in white society. These various 
reasons only underscore the difficulty and 
do not indicate any impossibility. Yet 
once the doors are open, no great flood 
of Negro visitors or members can nor- 
mally be expected. 


Make Negro churches inter-racial 


The new Unitarian Commission can be 
helpful to local churches by suggesting spe- 
cial methods of solving some of these prob- 
lems. A Congregational church somewhere 
in New England has at least made a clever 
approach to this vexing problem. It traded, 
I believe, six white families with a Negro 
church for six Negro families for a period 
of one year. White adults went to the Negro 
church and brought along their children and 
their regular church pledges. The Negro 
families did likewise. This is the kind of new 
frontier the Unitarian Commission must ex- 
plore. The point is not only to make white 
churches inter-racial, but also to make Negro 
churches inter-racial. Otherwise this effort 
toward the inter-racial church would appear 
to be a method to relieve many fine Negro 
preachers of their jobs. 


While the problem is basically one for 
the local church, the denomination can- 
not be absolved from responsibility. It 
must provide strong leadership. It must 
set the tone. When the denomination, or 
any member of it, does something magni- 
ficent, this has splendid repercussions 
throughout the nation, as when the Rev. 
Kenneth Patton, then at the Unitarian 
Church of Madison, Wisconsin, an- 
nounced that he would identify himself 
with the colored people in the spirit of 
Sinclair Lewis’ novel, Kingsblood Royal. 
I remember at the time that this sincere 
action of Mr. Patton’s part received much 
publicity in the Negro press and bene- 
fitted our whole denomination. Although 
we have congregational polity, which 
means individual control and individual 
differences, what one individual or group 
does negatively likewise puts the sin on us 
all. When a single Unitarian church or a 
group of churches equivocates on the 


race issue, this also is reflected nation-. 


wide and hurts our whole denomination. 
An inter-racial ministry, too 
There is a special problem, in this re- 


gard, about Negroes’ entering the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Although this is one of 
the best-kept secrets in our denomination, 
the fact is that in the past decade there 
have been real difficulties facing Negroes 
who enter the Unitarian ministry—dif- 
ficulties initially with individual Unitar- 
ian churches but ultimately ones which 
the denomination has not always handled 
with sensitivity. We Unitarians desper- 


‘ately need an inter-racial ministry, not 


only because some Negroes would make 
significant additions to our ministerial 
ranks but—-selfishly—because some 
Negro ministers can help solve for us this 
problem of attracting Negroes to our 
churches. Few, if any, Negroes are now 
even considering the Unitarian ministry. 
The word has spread that Negroes who 
study for the Unitarian ministry cannot 
get jobs once they graduate, except per- 
haps in Negro Unitarian churches (which 
—to them and I hope to us—are anach- 
ronistic). A well-known Unitarian soci- 
ologist wrote me only last month that “ob- 
viously one of the most disturbing things 
is the fact that Negroes are so convinced 
of our denominational prejudice as not to 
enroll any longer in our theological 
schools.” 


During Brotherhood Month and through- 
out the year, we must ponder that statement 
and try in our hearts and in our local 
churches to make it increasingly untrue. In 
our actions, we are not necessarily alone. In- 
deed, we are not necessarily pioneering. 
This deep concern for inter-racial brother- 
hood within the church has permeated many 
Protestant denominations and great areas 
of the Catholic church. The strongest state- 
ment on race relations which our denomina- 
tion endorsed in the past decade was pat- 
terned after a similar statement previously 
approved by the Federal Council of Churches. 
We Unitarians might look askance at the 
World Council of Churches for its narrow 
theological basis for membership, yet in pre- 
paring for its Second Assembly in Evanston 
in 1954, the World Council is raising high 
on its agenda for study and discussion the 
topic, “Inter-group Relations—the Church 
Amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions.” The in- 
troductory paper affirms: “Too often 
churches have simply been the reflection of 
the pattern of segregation and antagonism 
which exists in the surrounding commu- 
nity . . . If (the churches) are to lead their 
society, rather than be led by their society, 
especially in the matter of color and ethnic 
difference, they must view their own life and 
practice with a clarity made possible by the 
light of the Gospel, and develop their life 
and practice within society under the guid- 
ance of the Gospel.” 


Our Unitarian Gospel may be more in- 
clusive, but certainly we—too—must use 
al the spiritual resources of our liberal 
tradition to examine our own life and 
practice of brotherhood—and develop 
this life and practice within our churches 
until the segregation hour will be no 
more. 
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Excitement (and progress) in the South 


Unitarianism catches fire, but race 
problem persists; solution cant be forced 


? *> 
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By Alfred W. Hobart 


~ TOWARD THE END OF THE 1930’S something began to stir in the South. The 
American Unitarian Association developed a program of aiding churches. Disbanded 
churches were reorganized. The Southwestern Unitarian Conference was established and 
the Southwest moved forward. Great churches sprang up in Texas and Oklahoma. New 
Orleans and Memphis hitched somewhat reluctantly to this star, found themselves in- 
vigorated by the association and both of these old churches experienced a rebirth. 


Then came the renaissance of the late 
forties in the deep South marked by the 
establishment of new congregations in Char- 
lottesville and Arlington, Va., Charlotte, 
N. C. and Knoxville and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Fellowships sprang up all over the Carolinas, 
followed quickly by others in Tennessee and 
Florida. By the beginning of the fifties even 
Alabama and Mississippi had beach-heads of 
Unitarianism established. Today, where ten 
years ago there were churches only in Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Atlanta, Charles- 
ton, Orlando and Miami, there are now 
twelve churches and twenty fellowships. 
Where five years ago there were less than a 
thousand Unitarians, there are now at least 
twenty-five hundred. A new regional unit 
has been established, The Thomas Jefferson 
Conference. 


Liberal renaissance 


* There is a feeling of excitement in the air. 
The finest type of liberal mind is being at- 
tracted. The old Southern religious liberalism 
has accomplished a renaissance. 

The deep South is a natural area for the 
growth of Unitarianism. In other parts of 
the country one’s religion or lack of it is 
his own affair. In a southern community, 
however, the first question a newcomer is 
apt to be asked is “Where’s your home?” and 
the second is “What church do you go to?”, 
and if your reply to the latter query is 
hesitant, you’re almost certain to be invited 
to come to church and Sunday School. To 
the southerner, going to church is part of his 
life. Church membership is important. 
Everyone, whether a church member or not 
is considered fair game for any enterprising 
congregation. Proselytizing between churches 
of the same denomination is by no means 
uncommon. The individual without a church 


connection feels odd and left out. Where 
there are children, the pressures are often 
so great that parents, who themselves are 
not churchgoers, yet feel impelled to put 
their children in a church school so that 
they will get “some sort of religious train- 
ing”. 

And here is a golden opportunity for a 
Unitarian church or fellowship. The impulse 
to become associated with a church is there. 
The community pattern calls for church 
membership. Social pressures are continuous 
on the person who is outside a church. For 
the unchurched, the Unitarian connection is 
the answer to a pressing problem. The child 
gets started in a Unitarian Church School. 
He likes what he finds there. Parents be- 


~ come curious. The school curriculum appeals 


immediately to the thinking person and first 
thing you know the parents decide to look 
in on the church which supports this kind of 
church school. There is an almost limitless 
possibility for the Unitarian movement in 
this sort of situation. That is why there has 
been such a phenomenal expansion of Uni- 
tarianism in the deep South in recent years. 
Industry is drawing in technically trained 
people, increasing the products of its own 
technical schools. This scientific training 
raises questions in other areas of thought. 
The cross-fertiliation of ideas is making in- 
roads on old orthodoxies. There is an intel- 
lectual and spiritual awakening underway. 
Fundamentalist religion is losing its hold on 


thinking people, and many are looking about’ 


for something to replace it. The southern 
pattern calls for a church connection and 
Unitarianism often fills the bill. 
Southerners also have a natural tendency 
toward independence. They dislike being 
pushed around, and fundamentalist religion 
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tolerates no differences and no independence. 
A good many Southerners are fed up with 
the fundamentalist ranters. They are looking 
for a new religious approach. They seize 
upon Unitarianism with enthusiasm — when 
it is available for them to find. This is on 
the positive side, and it is very positive in- 
deed. 
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A reluctance to be unorthodox 


There are, however, serious problems for 
the southern religious liberal. In the first 
place, he for the most part wants his church 
to be a church in the traditional sense, 
though not with traditional ideas. He is 
very apt to prefer a theistic approach though 
it can be naturalistic theism. He is prone to 
want some emphasis upon the Bible at least 
in the church school—again not in a 
traditional way. The fact is that he is com- 
pelled to meet the patterns of his sur- 
roundings and he must be-able to meet 
his associates to a certain extent on their 
own ground. His children must be prepared 
to stand up for their religion against the at- 
tacks of their playmates who go to funda- 
mentalist churches. So they must know 
something about the Bible. They must have 
answers when their playmates talk about be- 
ing saved, and hell and heaven. Too often in 
the past our children have been ill-prepared 
to deal with these situations and have been 
made to feel at a disadvantage. We have 
even lost some children to orthodox 
churches because of their inability to hold 
their own and the consequent sense of in- 
security. While different in a basic sense, 
Unitarianism must maintain enough contact 
with the teachings of other churches so that 
our children will know how to handle 
themselves. This is a real problem, en- 
countered over and over again by southern 
Unitarian parents. 


The thorny race problem 

But the ever present and most thorny 
problem to southern Unitarians is the race 
question. There is no ready made nor easy 
solution to this problem. And yet it is prob- 
ably less serious than southern Unitarians 
realize and many northern Unitarians are 
ready to admit. I am referring now to the 
question of race only as it affects Unitarian 
Churches and fellowships. The race prob- 
lem, as a whole, in the South, though re- 
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Excitement (and progress) in the South 


lated, is another matter. I trust that it may 
be possible te make this clear. 

No one who has not lived in the deep 
South can fully appreciate the nature of the 
race problem in the South. It is not a mat- 
ter of logic at all, but rather almost en- 
tirely emotional. That is why, though on 
an intellectual level many Southerners agree 
that Negroes are people who should be ac- 
cepted and treated as people, they en- 
counter tremendous emotional difficulty in 
accepting them. It is a two-way relation- 
ship, too, let us not forget, and it is equally 
difficult for Southern Negroes to meet white 
people easily and naturally. The achieve- 
ment of a feeling of rapport requires pa- 
_tience and understanding. The suspicions on 
4 th sides, and, understandably enough, 
lly on the side of Negroes, cannot be 
y fair words or the mere invitation 
in and join us. This has been borne 

“more than one occasion, but 
more and uncomfortably 

he first time I was invited to 
speak to a Negro group. The man who in- 
vited me was not present when I arrived at 
the meeting. No one rose to greet me. I 
asked some men whether my sponsor was 
about and was invited to take a chair, and 
then completely ignored. It was discrimina- 
tion in reverse! And having come full of 
friendliness and good will, it was a most de- 
flating experience, though a very healthy 
and revealing one. For as a white person I 
was outside their group. We had no common 
ground. They were polite but distant. 

To be sure the atmosphere changed 
somewhat for the better before the meeting 
was done, but had I been a Southerner with 
a set of ready-made prejudices and a con- 
ditioned emotional reaction it would have 
convinced me of the rightness of my con- 
victions. 


Negroes prefer own churches 


Negroes are not waiting impatiently to 
enter white circles. They much prefer asso- 
ciation with each other, and as I savor the 
warmth of their personalities and the rich- 
ness of their relationships with one another, 
I do not wonder at all that they should. 

Negroes are not knocking upon the doors 
of Unitarian churches demanding entrance, 
not even Negro liberals. There are three 
good reasons for this. In the first place, even 
intellectuals among Negroes find our type of 
service lacking in warmth and emotional 
content, and I don’t wonder at that, either, 
after having attended services in a Negro 
church. In the second place, Negro liberals, 
even if attracted to a Unitarian church find 
it next to impossible to join a Unitarian 
church because of the pressures brought to 
bear upon them by their own race. And 
again I am not surprised, for Negroes have 
no reason to feel either gratitude toward or 
trust in white liberals. The prejudice works 
both ways and the white liberal has to put 
it on the line before the Negro is inclined to 
take him to himself. Furthermore, as many 
Negroes, especially liberals, are proportion- 
ately disillusioned with churches as in any 
other group. There can be no doubt that 
many Negro churches exploit their members 
shamelessly. And I have heard many Ne- 
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groes speak scornfully of “hypocrites in the 
pews”. They hold churches in low esteem. 
Diagnosis: little change seen 


And lastly, there are, of course, no more 
religious liberals proportionately among Ne- 


groes than among whites. And there is just. 


as much religious intolerance among Ne- 
groes as among whites. I have heard 
Negroes speak of Jews in a highly disparag- 
ing way. (And Southern Jews on the whole 
share the racial prejudices of their region. 
Even minorities dislike each other!) It fol- 
lows that there never will be many Ne- 
groes seeking membership in a Unitarian 
Church or even seeking fellowship with 
Unitarians as a religious group. This will 
vary somewhat from community to com- 
munity, but the proportionate number will 
remain small. That is what I meant a few 
paragraphs ago in saying that the race ques- 
tion, as far as Unitarian Churches are con- 
cerned, is less serious than most Sout 
Unitarians think. They will never be over. 
whelmed by application by Negroes for 
membership in their churches. Those 
Southern (and even Northern) Unitarian 
churches which have made the great break 
and admitted Negroes to membership have 
not found that this has been followed by any 
influx of Negroes. I know of no Southern 
Unitarian Church regardless of size, that can 
boast more than half a dozen Negro mem- 
bers. And I doubt that there will be any 
great change for a-very long time to come, 
not because Negroes are excluded (which 
they are not in a majority of our Southern 
churches) but because they do not care to 
join. 

The measure of a Southern Unitarian 
Church’s success in meeting the race ques- 
tion is not to be gauged by the number of 
Negroes who have signed the membership 
book, or even who attend its services. Ne- 
groes used to belong to Unitarian and other 
white congregations. The old records in the 
Charleston church reveal baptisms, mar- 
riages and funerals with the notation ‘“Ne- 
gro” or “colored” after the names. Next 
door to us is St. John’s Lutheran church 
on a side gate of which (now chained and 
locked) is the following inscription: “South- 
ern white man’s deep interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the Negro is evidenced by pro- 
vision of this gate, doorway and circular 
staircase—also North Gallery pews for their 
special use.” 


Many Negroes accept segregation 


Probably the fact that no Negroes belong 
nor attend either church today is not en- 
tirely the fault of the white congregations, 
since a good many Negroes accept segrega- 
tion as a matter of course. No doubt the 
Negroes just stopped coming because they 
preferred their own churches and their own 
religious approach. There are economic fac- 
tors too. Many Negroes are now scarcely as 
well off as their slave forefathers. In some 
communities there will be less reluctance 
than in others on the part of Negroes to 
attend services in a white church. The South 
is not all of a piece. 


Unitarian churches must, of course, be 
open to any Negroes who are genuinely in- 
terested in the Unitarian viewpoint. I do not 
believe, however, that Unitarians should en- 
courage their churches to be exploited for 
propaganda purposes by pressure groups. 
And this has happened, as in a recent in- 
stance where a white college professor 
sought to bring a group of Negro students 
to a Unitarian fellowship meeting, not be- 
cause he or they were interested in Unitari- 
anism, but in order to create an issue. They 
had been refused admission to one or two 
orthodox Protestant churches. Our fellow- 
ship was ready to receive them even on the 
basis on which they came, but was meeting 
in a public building and local laws prevented 
a mixed racial meeting. The test should be 
an interest in the Unitarian approach. 


Unitarian church: all welcome 


The race problem is explosive and we 
need to be sure that what we are doing will 
help and not set back the cause we cherish. 
The cause of race relation has not always 
been well served by publicity. There must be 
no fine print in the by-laws of a Unitarian 
group which would make it possible to ex- — 
clude Negroes. And in a Unitarian Church — 
there can be no second class membership. - 
All members must be accepted and must 
participate on the same basis. This is not to 
question the right of the individual to pick 
and choose those with whom he wishes to 
associate. We cannot excommunicate those 
who do not wish to associate with Negroes 
any more than we can exclude Negroes. The 
Southerner who does not care to sit beside 
a Negro, however, has no right to deny 
others that privilege, and in a good many 
instances that is the extent of his prejudice. 
Compromises and adjustments must be made 
by all. A Negro friend who asked me about 
coming to my church, when warned that 
there were those who would welcome and 
others would remain aloof, said that he 
expected this and preferred it to an over- 
heartiness toward him just because he was 
a Negro. Negroes do not wish to be given 
preferential treatment just because they are 
Negroes. 

There is a real danger that Unitarianism 
in the South will, in some instances become 
a sterile intellectualism, taking refuge behind 
a theological and philosophical preoccupa- 
tion in order to avoid coming to terms with 
the social realities of the day. There are 
those who call themselves religious liberals, 
who shy away from committing themselves 
to any organization because they object, they 
say, to the fettering of their liberalism to an 
organized group. Thus they get around the 
necessity of facing up to problems which 
organizations must recognize, and through 
a self-imposed discipline grapple with. This 
spiritual and intellectual schizophrenia is 
not peculiar to the South, by any means, but 
it does become a temptation when the going 
gets rough. 


Tradition frays at edges 


In no section of the country does tradi- 
tion hold a stronger place in the social 
structure than in the South. And tradition 
presents the toughest nut to crack in the 
problem of race. But tradition is getting 
frayed around the edges. More Southerners 


than is generally believed are knocking away 
at the shackles of tradition, and when they 
do break loose, they go the whole way. 
There is fear and temporizing and hesita- 

tion, too. But no one who has lived in the 
South for nearly twenty-five years, as I 
have, can fail to be impressed by the 
progress made during that period. Unitarian 
churches have made progress in this field, 
too—not as much as we might hope, and 
not as much, it must be admitted, as some 
orthodox churches. 

But Unitarians are awake to the challenge 
now, and they will face up to it. It is not 
going to be easy. There will be conflict and 
pain. And no one can quite see at the moment 
how the matter should be dealt with. A 
Unitarian church which is exclusive, or a 
Unitarian church which tolerates segrega- 
tion of its members is unthinkable. But, as 
Peter Marshall once remarked, you don’t 
make people see the truth by beating them 
over the head with it. And as a Unitarian 
preacher, no less distinguished than wise, 
once remarked, “the Kingdom of Heaven 
cometh not in six weeks.” Patience, under- 
standing and persuasiveness must be the key 
words. There must be an outgoing friendli- 

_ ness toward Negroes, but not a pushing 
friendliness. There must be a willingness to 
help where possible, to engage in co-oper- 
ative endeavors where possible,- to seek 
meaningful associations which are much 
more apt to come through group activities 
than through seeking to entice Negroes into 
membership in Unitarian churches. 


Solution not clear 

And if any observer north of the Mason 
and Dixon line thinks that the solution is, 
as General MacArthur said of the Korean 
situation, “clear and well defined,” let him 
come South and have a try at it himself. 
And if any Northern observer thinks that 
Southerners give up easily in the face of a 
problem, then they misread history. 

There is a tremendous potential for lib- 
eral religion in the land of Dixie. It is a 
thrilling experience to visit Unitarian 
churches and fellowships in the Thomas 
Jefferson on the SW. Conference and sense 
the eagerness, the enthusiasm and the vision 
of the people who compose these groups. 
They are hungry for fellowship with others 
who believe as they do. They are thrilled 
with what Unitarianism has to offer. And 
they will prove themselves capable of meet- 
ing to the full, its opportunities and its 
responsibilities. 
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The Unitarian ferment in 
the South: how it all started 


The Unitarian ferment was active in 
the deep south at about the same time as 
New England Unitarianism was under- 
going its birth pangs. Anthony Forster 
was preaching the Unitarian gospel in 
Charleston in 1817 and Theodore Clapp 
kicked over the traces of Calvinism in 
New Orleans in 1830, Not in the deep 
south, the Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was established in 1830, the 
Baltimore church in 1817. The Washing- 
ton, D. C. Church came into being in 
1821. 

In both Charleston and New Orleans 
the beginnings were not part of the New 
England movement. Anthony Forster, a 
North Carolinian, born and bred, mar- 
ried the daughter of Joseph Gales of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., a Unitarian in the Joseph 
Priestley tradition. Joseph Gales was 
born in England and he brought his Uni- 
tarianism to this country with him. The 
young Calvinist preacher, Forster, de- 
cided that he must convert his father-in- 
law to the one true faith, but in order to 
do so, he deemed it necessary to study the 
heresy he practiced. So he secured copies 
of Priestley’s sermons and other Unitarian 
writings read by Joseph Gales. His biog- 
rapher remarks that “he was not long in 
coming to the conclusion that men of up- 
right minds might differ very materially 
in their views of religious truth; and that 
pious affections might consist with the 
disbelief even of those doctrines which 
he had been in the habit of regarding as 
essential to Christian character.” 

Seeking to reinforce his Trinitarianism, 
Forsted now turned to the Bible, where 
he discovered much to his surprise and 
discomfiture that no support for this doc- 
trine was to be found there. And so, be- 
ing an honest man, he abandoned his 
Orthodoxy and began to preach a liberal 
religion. The .people of the Archdale 
Street Church in Charleston liked what 
they heard and when ill health compelled 
their young and now liberal pastor to re- 
sign in 1819, they called a New England 
Unitarian minister, Reverend Samuel 
Gilman, and Gilman led the Church into 
the American Unitarian movement. 

At this time there were Unitarian 
groups in Raleigh and Fayetteville, N. C. 
and in Cheraw, S. C. The Unitarianism 
expounded in these pulpits and practiced 
by these people was the liberalism of the 
best Southern minds of the period. It 
came from Priestley and from Jefferson. 
This Unitarianism made considerable 
headway in the Carolinas. That it receded 
later under the impact of the overpower- 


ing economic and social forces which led 
ultimately to the Civil War, and that it re- 
mained moribund for years following the 
surrender and reconstruction, is much too 
long a story to relate here. The fact that 
Calhoun was a Unitarian (though buried 
in an Episcopalian cemetery three blocks 
from the Charleston Unitarian Church) 
is an indication of the vigor and calibre 
of the liberal religious movement in the 
Carolinas prior to the Secession. 

In New Oreans, Theodore Clapp, a 
New England Calvinist, became a Uni- 
tarian also without benefit of New Eng- 
land connections. His association with 
Catholics, with the great Judah Touro 
and with people who claimed no church 
connection seems to have gradually soft- 
ened his Orthodoxy. Then, too, like For- 
ster, he was challenged by a private argu- 
ment to examine his Calvinism critically, 
and with the same result. He lost his 
orthodox faith. 

In New Orleans and Charleston, and 
probably in a lesser degree in Louisville 
and Baltimore, Unitarianism went 
through some lean years during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The marvel is that 
these Churches survived. It is a tribute to 
the toughness and persistence of the 
faith of their members that they did. 
There were Unitarian Churches in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Savannah, Georgia 
at one time. Both now have fellowships 
recently organized after many years dur- 
ing which these cities knew no liberal 
religion. The Unitarian movement, how- 
ever, though once vigorous and thriving 
in the deep South, became a casualty of 
the hatred, tension and stress of war. It 
had made its connection with its sister 
movement in New England in the 1820’s 
and 1830’s and became identified with it. 
It looked to the New England movement 
as a source of supply for its ministers. As 
war became inevitable these New Eng- 
land preachers left for their northern 
homes, and during the war years Uni- 
tarian churches in the South went with- 
out professional leadership, and after- 
wards its Northern associations were 
hardly a recommendation to the south- 
erners, bitter in their defeat. But Uni- 
tarianism persisted and even grew a little. 
The Nashville and Savannah movements 
came about after the war. Memphis was 
organized in 1894, Dallas in 1899, Rich- 
mond in 1893. Once it became possible 
to call northern ministers again, the 
Churches took hold, and if they did not 
grow greatly they at least held their own. 

A.W.H. 
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Lord Acton and Catholic Power 


A man of deep moral strength, loyalty, 
struggles with absolutism in his church 


BY Elliott Stanley Goldman 


ALTHOUGH WE HAVE ENOUGH CLUES in our time to bring us independ- 
ently to Lord Acton’s conclusion that “Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely”, when we get there Acton’s nine words invariably stand in pos- 
session of the idea. It is extraordinary that the author of modern literature’s most 
quoted phrase in serious contexts is himself without identification to educated readers; 
a man without given name who lived in a forgotten century; a possible contemporary 
of Bacon? Burke? Gladstone? Churchill?—a man neither bearded nor clean-shaven, 


the issues that engaged him lost in the universality of his comment on them. 


Other men and women before Acton 
entered history at one end of a sentence 
and left it at the other. At least they cast 
something of themselves with their words. 
Patrick Henry stated his preference for 
liberty above life in a century and on a 
question Senators remember; Marie An- 
toinette enters the imagination fresh from 
the hairdresser and walks in a Louis room 
before she coins her way into Bartlett; 
Nathan Hale, a sturdy farmer kind of 
young man (Yale ’67) stands on a scaf- 
fold while he expresses his regrets to pos- 
terity. Lord Acton’s name may as well be 
punctuation for all the history or person- 
ality it evokes. Even this nominal reputa- 
tion is hazarded: not long ago, in black 
type enclosed by an appropriately funereal 
black box, the New York Times attributed 
Acton’s words to the English Church’s 
Bishop of London who in fact first saw 
them one morning in a letter written to 
him by his friend, John Edward Emerich 
Dalberg-Acton. 1952 being the 50th an- 
niversary of Acton’s death it is timely to 
recall more than the name of “the most 
erudite man in Europe,” whose erudition 
was gained almost exclusively in the study 
of problems that remain crucial in our 
own generation; nationalism, Catholicism, 
the limits of institutional authority, and 
the dialectics of loyal dissent. 

That the recollection be made by 
Catholics is primarily desirable, for Acton 
was a Catholic. His classic aphorism was 
a Catholic comment on Catholicism, a 
religious community whose growing inca- 
pacity for dissent against its own institu- 
tional authority troubled him deeply. 
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Paradox: Unitarian and Catholic 


And for a number of reasons it is hardly 
less useful that the recollection be made by 
Unitarians. Acton had the most difficult of 
intellects for Unitarians to understand. A 
scholar in six languages and an uncompro- 
misingly ethical man, Acton’s remorselessly 
documented writings indicted the Catholic 
institution for a thousand barbarisms against 
the human person and spirit; yet neither his 
scientific mind nor his ethical disposition led 
him to reject the theology of Catholicism or 
question the essential morality of his church. 
Because so much of Unitarianism is a rejec- 
tion of Catholicism, it is disciplining for us 
te understand a man who joined Unitarians 
in their dissents—who in fact went so far 
beyond the glibness and polemics of many 
of our dissents—and yet remained Catholic 
to his core. 


At the very least as Unitarians let us 
do what we can to protect Acton’s repu- 
tation from being restored by profes- 
sional Catholics in their own image. 
The only sure defense is to study Acton 
at first hand in “The History of Freedom 
and Other Essays,’ Historical Essays 
and Studies” (both are British publica- 
tions), “Essays on Freedom and Power” 
(Beacon Press), and “Essays on Church 
and State” (Viking). The appeal to men 
of the past to bless ideologies of the 
present is never answered with complete 
satisfaction. However the evidence is pre- 
ponderant that the Catholic who pro- 
tested against the political and social 
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backwardness of the Vatican states, who 
was among the leaders of the anti-Infal- 
libilist faction at the Vatican council in 
1870, who deplored the retrogressions 
of the Syllabus Errorum and the encycli- 
cal Quanta Cura, and who spoke with 
contempt of Catholics who “with equal 
zeal, identified [the Church] with free- 
dom in one country and with absolutism 
in another; with conservatism where she 
had privileges to keep, and with reform 
where she had oppression to withstand. 
. . . They have betrayed duties more sa- 
cred than the privileges for which they 
fought; they have lied before God and 
man; they have been divided into frac- 
tions by the supposed interests of the 
Church, when they ought to have been 
united by her principles and her doc- 
trines; and against themselves they have 
justified those grave accusations of false- 
hood, insincerity, indifference to civil 
rights and contempt for civil authorities 
which are uttered with such profound in- 
justice against the Church”—that Cath- 
olic is not Bishop Sheen’s man. Mari- 
tain’s or Mendizabel’s, Aguirre’s, Mich- 
ael Williams’ or George Doherty’s pos- 
sibly, but not Bishop Sheen’s. 


Freedom and religious integrity 


Acton proposes another paradox to 
the Unitarian mind that conceives Cath- 
olicism to be a superstition maintainable 
only by deception and coercion. On the 
contrary, Acton asserted it to be a law 
of nature, that is to say a law of God, 
demonstrable in history, that Catholicism 


can prevail only under conditions of true 
intellectual and political freedom; and to 
Acton a free society is, without sophis- 
try, one that protects every man “in do- 
ing what he believes is his duty against 
the influence of authority and majorities, 
customs and opinions. . . . The most cer- 


tain test by which we judge whether a 
country is really free is the amount of 
security enjoyed by minorities. Liberty, 
by this definition, is the essential condi- 
tion and guardian of religion.” For the 
Church to coerce where it cannot per- 
suade is to go against the order of hu- 
man development from freedom to 
knowledge to truth. That the universal 
church can be achieved only through 
freedom and that, given freedom, men 
inevitably find truth, are corollaries of 
the same proposition, a proposition most 
Unitarians find essentially congenial. 

In Acton’s judgment it is when the Catholic 
Church seeks to coerce as in Spain, in Mex- 
ico and in the Vatican States that it becomes 
the prisoner of power and, reacting indis- 
criminately toward freedom, society careens 
to an opposite disquilibrium of atheism and 
heresy. For that reason “religion ought to 
be maintained in its integrity and not only 
in its independence . . . society is interested 
in protecting the Church even against itself 
... the enemies of her liberty are ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as political . . . [Catholicism en- 
joying the patronage of Authoritarianism is] 
simply an adaptation of Catholicism to a 
, political system incompatible with its in- 
tegrity . . . The consequence has been, that 
the Church is at this day more free under 
Protestant than under Catholic governments 
—in Prussia or England than in France or 
Piedmont, Naples or Bavaria.” Acton asks 
to be allowed to fight the Unitarian heresy 
on its own ground, the free society, with its 
own weapon, the free rational mind, and 
such a man we must honor. 


Wealthy, staid and intellectual 


Biographically there is not much to 
say. Acton was an Englishman who was 
born in Naples and who died in Bavaria; 
the wealthy, cosmopolitan Actons had 
familial strings out all over western Eur- 
ope, and where they did not have cous- 
ins they visited anyhow as diplomats. 
The grandfather John from whom he took 
his name was a soldier of fortune in the 
emloyment of continental states during 
the last quarter of the 18th century. This 
forebear contributed significantly to the 
Neapolitan navy and, as statesmen then 
were contracted for sometimes as city 
managers are now, Ferdinand IV re- 
warded him with the prime ministry of 
his principality. But there is not an es- 
capade in the continental manner or an 
achievement of arms in the younger 
John’s record. So staid was his life that 
even the fact that two volumes of his 
published letters were to women who 
were not his wife could not possibly be 
construed as the material of movie biog- 
raphy. Mary Gladstone Drew, the prime 
minister’s daughter, and Lady Blenner- 
hassett, a patron of Germany’s burgeon- 
ing culture, were persons with whom a 
Liberal member of parliament, who was 
also the leading interpreter of German 
scientific scholarship in England, was ap- 
propriately acquainted. 

Declining the preferment available to 
him as a man of intellect, position and 
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wealth, and as an intimate of Gladstone, 
he performed his public duty sitting in 
parliament, and he spent his energies in 
historical studies and book reviews for 
obscure liberal Catholic publications. Ul- 
timately he went to Cambridge to organ- 
ize the plan of the histories to which Cam- 
bridge’s name became attached. For this 
task Acton is remembered by profes- 
sional historians, although he did not live 
to read a volume in manuscript. An un- 
impeachable man, he married respect- 
ably, lived impeccably, fathered four 
children and died unslandered. The en- 
tire drama and force of his life was 
intellectual. 


Conflict: Authority vs. Science 


Acton, a member of a family whose 
continuity in Catholicism was traceable 
to the Norman era, lived through the 
years of a Catholic revival not dissimilar 
to that now underway in the western 
world. It appeared that Catholicism was 
about to persuade men of its validity; 
Acton did not wish the sowers of truth 
to plant again the tares of a Reforma- 
tion. 

The revival went forward concurrently 
with a tremendous increase of historical 
knowledge. Scholars were breaking open 
old trunks and finding papers that put 
knowledge of the past on more reliable 
foundations. Among the foremost investi- 
gators was Ignatius von Dollinger at the 
University of Munich with whom young 
Acton went to study and live when, be- 
cause of his faith, he could not be ad- 
mitted to the University he graced in his 
last years as a professor. It was Dol- 
linger’s opinion that the antipathy of Je- 
suits close to the holy see toward the new 
historical science placed Catholicism in an 
inferior intellectual position that was not 
at all implicit in Catholic dogma. 

Lutheran scholars investigated and taught 
as the scientific spirit moved them, discredit- 
ing heretofore unsuspect theological docu- 
ments with irrefutable evidences of forgery. 
Catholic scholars were denied access to 
valuable documents, and were held to regi- 
mens of instruction in which false materials 
were ingested in order to confirm question- 
able opinions. Dollinger thought the situa- 
tion abominable and went so far as to 
recommend that the education of priests be 
conducted elsewhere than in Catholic semi- 
naries. 


Pius IX strikes at modernism 


The tension between the new science 
and the influential parties at Rome—be- 
tween Catholics and Romans as Acton 
put it—became critical in 1864 with the 
issuance of the Syllabus by Pius IX which 
called all but the most ultramontane 
elements of the Church severely to or- 
der. The encyclical put an almost insup- 
portable burden upon the loyalty of 
Catholics who desired to persist in re- 


searches or philosophies identified as 
modern. 

Ten years previously, while the con- 
troversy was developing, Acton had con- 
cluded his study at Munich and departed 
from Germany. He visited America and 
returned to his home in England. By the 
time Pius IX’s indictment was published 
Acton had entered Parliament as a Glad- 
stone man and founded a new periodical, 
The Home and Foreign Review, whose 
purpose was to build a cultural bridge 
between the new continental science and 
English liberal Catholicism. The Review 
was hardly launched when the new papal 
policy scythed at political dissidents and 
modernists throughout Catholic Europe 
and at the Dollinger party in Germany, 
catching Acton in its sweep. Cardinal 
Wiseman, personally offended by an in- 
advertent item of journalism in Acton’s 
paper, added a public censure of his 
own. Acton felt obliged to suspend 
publication. 

The misfortune had its value for it im- 
pelled Acton to create as his valedictory the 
finest essay he was ever to achieve. Unen- 
cumbered by the familiar lumber of Acton- 
ian footnotes (which in other essays often 
ran ten to the page, ranging through four 
languages, untranslated) Cardinal Wiseman 
and the Home and Foreign Review expresses 
the humility and integrity which are the 
essence of Acton’s life. His point of pressure 
was upon the ultramontane attitude that 
truth in the physical and political sciences is 
inadmissible if it affects the apparent inter- 
ests of the Church. He urged upon Catholics 
the contrary view that the ultimate security 
of the faith can be safely left only at the 
issue of truth, and that the habitual inclina- 
tion of human minds toward truth in any 
one field of experience creates a disposition 
toward it im every field, not excepting 
theology. The Church, which Acton ad- 
vanced is the highest spiritual truth, ought 
in her own eternal interest to reprove the 
partisanship of men who prefer narrow and 
temporary advantages to honest inquiry. 


The Pope becomes infallible 


In Cardinal Wiseman the elements of 
the aphorism lie ungathered. The corrup- 
tion of power is implied, its fruits of ar- 
rogance and ignorance are stated, but 
the compulsion in power that leads it al- 
ways to corrupt and destroy the very 
purpose it intends to uphold is not yet as- 
serted to be innate. The perception of 
that compulsion was to grow during the 
next few years. It was to be particular- 
ized by the event of the Vatican Council 
in which the Infallibility of the Pope was 
established as an article of faith over the 
objection of a substantial body of the 
hierarchy including the bishops of the 
English speaking world almost en masse. 

It is not germane to recite here in de- 
tail the policies and viewpoints that in- 
tersected in Rome at the convocation in 
1870. Acton has reviewed most of them 
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succinctly in his own study of the subject 
published in the North British Review. 
The essential dispute was among those 
who desired to reduce the secular power 
and prestige seated in the Vatican court, 
those who desired not to disturb it, and 
those who desired to enhance it. Rome 
was alive with journalists, politicians and 
collaterals of churchmen of all parties. 
In the opposition Acton was a leading 
man, in touch with the representative 
British viewpoint that Catholic Emanci- 
pation had been obtained on the under- 
standing that Infallibility was not Catho- 
lic dogma, and the German viewpoint 
that the historical evidences of Infallibil- 
ity and hegemony for the Bishop of 
Rome, as against his simple primacy, 
were less than dubious. During the de- 
bates Acton and Johann Friedrich were 
understood to be the eyes of Dollinger 
who under at least one and possibly two 
pen names, in addition to his lawful 
name, was publishing briefs refuting the 
Infallibilist appeal to precedent. Dollin- 
ger’s evidence of forgery in the historical 
record from which the dogma was ad- 
duced was ignored, Bishop Strossmayer’s 
defense of the ethic underlying the Prot- 
estant faiths was hooted and whistled 
down, procedural devices were adopted 
to silence the opposition, and Infallibility 
prevailed. The English bishops returned 
to their country with troubled minds. 
When The American archbishops Mac- 
Quaid and Kenrick left Rome their sub- 
sequent adherence to the dogma was still 
in doubt. It was an apostasizing matter. 
In Germany, secessionists established the 
Old Catholic Church. The issue of sub- 
scription to the new dogma was put di- 
rectly to Dollinger, and when he refused 
to accept it he was read from the 
Church. 


A loyal dissenter 


But apostasy Acton could not under- 
stand. He considered it an irrelevant re- 
sponse to a doctrine that was itself ir- 
relevant to Catholicism. In his view the 
Old Catholics, like Froschammer before 
them, had denied the truth of Catholic- 
ism in order to deny the lie of an ar- 
bitrary authority. 

Acton was only in his middle thirties, 
and he had been accepted as a mature 
historian and critic for some fifteen 
years, when his party formally lost its 
case before the Vatican Council in 1870. 
His contributions thereafter to Catholic- 
ism were to clarify the ethical objective 
of religion, to continue to disseminate 
the historic record and to fortify the dia- 
lectic of dissent. The argument he made 
to Gladstone, when the great Liberal 
who was his friend and mentor thun- 
dered at him that the new doctrine of 
Infallibility had compromised the loyalty 
of every Catholic in England, was part of 
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that dialectic: Gladstone was engaged in 
“a waste of power by friction” because 
what had happened at Rome was simply 
a verbalization of a situation that previ- 
ously existed anyhow in fact; the fact be- 
ing that Rome always reflected the senti- 
ment and opinion that prevailed broadly 
among the communicants. 

Instead of expending his influence by ask- 
ing Catholic Englishmen to be disloyal to 
the authority of their church, Gladstone 
would do better to re-emphasize to Catholic 
Englishmen that it was their duty to impress 
English principles upon their hierarchy. “For 
what is the Holy See in its relation to the 
masses of Catholics,” Acton asked, “and 
where does its strength lie? It is the organ, 
the mouth, the head of the Church. Its 
strength consists in its agreement with the 
general conviction of the faithful.” Society 
requires institutions for continuity and sta- 
bility; an institution reflects the consensus 
of the members and does not have a life 
independent from that consensus so long as 
the people do not abdicate irrevocable power 
to it. Acton judged that such a vast abdica- 
tion to the Catholic institution had not been 
approached. He advised Gladstone not to be 
misled by appearances and verbalizations, 
but to attend to the underlying fact that the 
Catholic spirit naturally sustained freedom 
rather than opposed it. The profoundest 
necessity was to keep alive in the hearts of 
Catholic men the fact that God did not speak 
to them through Rome but, rather, through 
their mingled voices to Rome. That is per- 
haps the most significant viewpoint Acton 
passed on to his Catholic heirs. 


One idea. for a lifetime 


It is peculiar to the point of singularity 
that a man who is not a fanatic, and is 
not disciplined by a regimen as a monk 
or an employed scholar, will hold his 
mind steadily on one idea for a lifetime 
as Acton did. Until his end Acton’s study, 
thought and work had to do almost 
wholly with the theme he came upon as 
a youth in Munich: the positive function 
of freedom in the divine order. Through 
the Infallibilist debate, through editor- 
ships, through public life and private re- 
search until the final task at Cambridge 
the trail runs straight and at all times 
perfectly clear. No novels distract the 
writer in him, there is little time for the 
landlord and shareholder, less for the 
man of distinguished family, and nothing 
for political ambition—year upon year, 
the job is to equate freedom with 
Catholicism. 

We must regret that Acton did not find a 
handful of words to dramatize the nature of 
freedom. Fortunately he defined freedom’s 
subverter. Buried in the middle of a long 
paragraph of a long letter, without margin 
and without self-consciousness that a thought 
as elemental as iron had found its classic 
form, he wrote, “Power tends to corrupt, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”. Buried 
there in the letter to Mandell Creighton, less 
accessible than a stone dog in Pompeii, it 
was found and it lives. 

Acton has been called a man preoc- 
cupied with the forms of liberty, so that 
at times he supported the anti-libertarian 


fact if its libertarian dogma was suffi- 
ciently pat. Undoubtedly the indictment 
admits truth. On issues that Americans 
can best understand he asserted himself 
to be a Hamiltonian as against a Jeffer- 
sonian, he supported the states’-rights 
case of the South during the Civil 
War, and he believed the doctrine that 
the world belongs always to the living 
generation to be tyrannous. But it is fair 
to weigh a man as Acton thought a 


‘church ought to be weighed: not by sin- 


gle acts but by the drift and sum. Then 
we may say that there was want of flex- 
ibility in Acton’s mind, if that be a fault, 
but his whole character was best known 
to his contemporaries: and in his own 
time he was deprecated not for his ob- 
tuseness to ethical interests, but for his 
insistence on them wherever they 
appeared. 

Acton was an ethical man. Whatever 
their faiths, men of Acton’s kind are in 
all times allies. That should be the Uni- 
tarian comment on his life. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
(Continued from page 9) 


rially, with a “capitalist world” as a whole, 
despite an odd remark or two from Stalin 
about the possibility of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” Now, for the first time, the Soviet 
leadership has selected a much more speci- 
fic, tangible, and identifiable object for its 
antagonism. All aspects of Jewish life, real 
and mythical, have been made co-extensive 
with hostility to the Soviet regime. The 
Jews within the Soviet domain, having first 
been shaken loose from their spiritual and 
cultural moorings, now have become the de- 
fenseless, supposed exponents of a principle 
of absolute evil. 


It must be repeated that, in spite of the 
long history of Communist fanaticism 
and brutality, it is a horrifying thing to 
see this a reversion to diseased savagery. 
Hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to vir- 
tue. Thus, the noble social ideals once 
professed by Communists once consti- 
tuted a recognition of principle that 
could at least theoretically, be acceded to 
by their opponents. But this adoption 
of the basest of totalitarianism—an un- 
ashamed perversion of principle—leaves 
one with only a sense of horror. The great 
question now becomes, what can we do to 
rescue the two and a half million Jews be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who must now be 
regarded as hostages an in imminent 
danger of destruction? Let us use every 
resource of our own country and the 
United Nations to defend the now de- 
fenseless. One greater question remains, 
what specific, constructive proposals can 
we make now from the West for the 
moderation of the present world tensions, 
lawlessness, anarchy, and economic and 
military conflict which can drive govern- 
ments and peoples to such degeneracy 
and desperation? 
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USFJ asks Supreme Court to 
declare segregation unconstitutional 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice joined three other major civil rights organiza- 
tions and two religious groups in asking the U.S. Supreme Court on December Ist to declare 
racial segregation in public schools unconstitutional. In their joint statement, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the American Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, the Japanese-American Citizens’ League, the American Ethical Union, and the 
UFSJ all declared that “segregation in state-supported educational institutions violates the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th Amendment.” 


During the month of December, cases 
initiated and argued by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People were presented before the Supreme 
Court. The cases concerned segregation laws 
in four states—Kansas, Delaware, South 
Carolina, and Virginia,—and in the District 
of Columbia. In Kansas, a lower court had 
previously upheld a law which bars Negro 
children from white schools. The Kansas 
court had admitted, however, that the segre- 
gation system does hinder Negro children. 
No one representing either the local Board 
of Education nor the Kansas authorities has 
appeared before the Supreme Court to argue 
the validity of the law; the Court then re- 
quested that Kansas present its views or 
state whether its hesitation constituted a 
“concession of invalidity.” 

The six groups stated in their brief that 
“The Kansas court found as a fact that the 
segregation of white and Negro children in 
the public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon colored children; that such segregation 
creates in Negro children a ‘sense of in- 
feriority’ which ‘affects the motivation of a 
child to learn;’ that legally sanctioned segre- 
gation therefore has a tendency to retard 
the educational and moral development of 
Negro children and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive in racially 
integrated schools. 

“This unchallenged finding that segrega- 
tion irreparably damages the child lifts this 
case out of the murky realm of speculation 
on the issue of equality of facilities, into the 
area of certainty that segregation and equal- 
ity cannot co-exist. That which is unequal 
in fact cannot be equal in law.” 


Santa Claus visits 
a Navaho village 


A record-breaking crowd of 500 attended 
the Christmas party held at the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s center in Wingate Vil- 
lage, N.M. A Navaho Santa Claus handed 
out gifts which had been contributed by Uni- 
tarian church groups around the country. 

Many of the Navahos were in traditional 
dress for the party. Each child received a 
gift, candy, peanuts and fruit. Santa Claus 
spoke Christmas greetings first in English 
and then in Navaho and told Christmas 
stories. 

Durable toys and other gifts which were 
left over, will serve as the nucleus for a toy 
loan library. 


100th Fellowship 


formed in Illinois 


To Springfield, Ill., goes the honor of 
having organized the 100th national Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. Named after the illustri- 
ous former resident and Unitarian-in-spirit 
of that city, it will be known as the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Fellowship of Springfield. Early 
this Spring a celebration will be held to 
mark the event. 

Fellowships recently organized are those 
in Savannah, Ga., the only one in that state; 
Fergus Falls, Minn., the first fellowship in 
Minnesota (Underwood Unitarians are giv- 
ing them a boost); Fargo, N. D., the third in 
the state; and Green Bay, Wis. The Green 
Bay Fellowship is the first to be organized 
in Wisconsin. It has a membership of four- 
teen—although two months ago there was 
not a Unitarian to be seen in that city. 

There are reports indicating that new 
groups may soon be founded in Santa Fe 
and Los Alamos, N. M. In Los Alamos 
about fifty persons, the majority of them 
young atomic physicists working at the 
atomic energy research and development 
center, have indicated an interest in Uni- 
tarianism. 


Veterans walk out 


of New London church 


Controversy should not be aired in a 
church, said four veterans as they walked 
out of the All Souls’ Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in New London Dec. 15 where 
a discussion on world federalism was being 
held. 

Headlines in the New London Evening 
Day told of the group’s protest, which de- 
clared that it was not “proper or fitting” to 
aid the subject of world government in a 
church. David I. Gilchrist of West Hartford, 
executive director of the United Federalists 
in Connecticut, was to speak on the phi- 
losophy of the movement. 

In rebuttal, Rev. John Fuller told the pa- 
per, “We consider that subjects such as these 
are vital today and that the church is one of 
the best places to discuss them, if they are 
discussed fairly and openly, as we try to do 
here.” 
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NEW READER: Rev Paul H. Chapman of 
All Souls Church, Greenfield, Mass. shows 
to a young reader the new bookmobile pur- 
chased by the town under his leadership 
as library committee chairman. 

The Greenfield Recorder Gazette 


Unitarian minister 
leads bookmobile drive 


As chairman of the public library board 
in Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Paul H. Chapman 
of All Souls Church, led in a recent drive to 
purchase for the town a new bookmobile, 
loading room and garage which is expected 
to boost circulation of books in the area. In 
the last 15 years when mobile book service 
has been offered, circulation has multiplied 
ten times. 

The bookmobile used mostly by the eld- 
erly, housewives and school children has 
been visited by officials from Worcester and 
a New York community. Its purchase was 
the result of good team-work. As library 
chairman, Mr. Chapman helped arrange 
charts showing the need; his wife, as presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters ar- 
ranged a public meeting. 


All welcome in Brownsville 


All Unitarians who are in, or planning to 
visit, Brownsville Texas, and who are un- 
aware of the fact that in that city there exists 
a flourishing Unitarian Church, are wel- 
comed by Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli to par- 
ticipate in the services and bi-weekly forum 
of that Church. Brownsville, possessing four 
international ports of entry, attracts many 
visitors from other states and Canada during 
the winter season. The All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Brownsville, worried that many 
Unitarian visitors are not aware of its ex- 
istence, wishes to notify all that they will be 
heartily welcomed. 


Tokyo conference 


This winter in Tokyo, 200 liberal Chris- 
tians, Buddhists, Shintoists and Humanists 
attended the first national conference of the 
Religious Liberals Of Japan. The conference 
was held under the auspices of the Japan 
Free Religious Association. Theme of the 
conference was “The Challenge of the Times 
and Free Religion”. Two of the four speakers 
were Unitarians—Rev. Michio Akashi, and 
Professor Ichiro Hara. 
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NEWS 


YOUNG TV PERFORMERS: At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Unitarian approach to the 
Bible was shown to a wide television audience this winter by the Peoples’ Church Pup- 
peteers. The children made the puppets and wrote the script for “The Story of Moses” 
which has been shown at the church, at Temple Judah and before the Coe College fac- 
ulty in addition to the performance over WOI-TV as part of a “Schooltime’ series. From 
left to right: David Young, Darryl Petrak, Susan Bowman, ‘Sarah Bauman, Franklin 


Mitvalsky and Cynthia Clark. 


Photo by Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette 


FEDERAL UNION QUESTION BOX 


(Answers to questions on Unitarian-Universalist unions are supplied by 
Universalist Unitarian Commission on Federal Union) 


Would federal union trend to discourage in- 
dependence of thought and the more experi- 
mental spirit in our churches? 


In some forms of united church effort, the 
more efficient organization has militated 
against the free and experimental spirit, but 
since this spirit is the dominant characteris- 
tic of both Universalists and Unitarians the 
risk in our case would seem to be much less 
serious—provided we are alert to the pos- 
sible danger. 


It seems assumed that union, per se, is de- 
sirable. Why is it desirable? 


Our two churches with a common pur- 
pose and spirit can, by united effort, accom- 
plish more than either or both can accom- 
plish separately in terms of influence upon 
the thought and spiritual life of the coun- 
try and in terms of successful resistance 
to every form of tyranny over the mind and 
spirit of man. United effort will bring 
stronger enthusiasm, deeper spiritual com- 
mitment and a more effective and econom- 
ical organization. Federal union may not 
mean a decrease in the amount of financial 
support for the united effort but will mean 
more productive and therefore more eco- 
nomical use of funds available. 
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Our church voted on this several years back. 
Why are we asked to vote again? 


The vote before June 1950 was “to study 
and consider the of federal union of their 
two national bodies” . Consequently, a 
plan was presented to the two denomina- 
tions in their biennial meetings in 1951. 
These assemblies directed that the churches 
be polled by June 1, 1953, on the plan and 
that final official action be taken at the next 
biennial conferences in Andover, Mass., Au- 
gust 21-24, 1953. On so important a mat- 
ter, each church will want to study the plan 
and record its opinion as a guide to its own 
delegates and to our respective denomina- 
tions. 


TO HUNT URANIUM: Dr. Frederick H. 
Lahee, member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, and statistician for Sun 
Oil Co., will head a new advisory committee 
on radioactive mineral exploration to hunt 
uranium. The plan as the backing of the So- 
ciety of Exploration Geophysicists for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Most explora- 
tion has previously been done by surface 
geology. Lahee is the author of the plan un- 
der which Texas oilmen will test samples 
from their drill holes for uranium and tho- 
rium deposits. 


Mental health topic 


of ministers session 


Dr. Erich Lindemann, noted psychiatrist, 
and director of the Wellesley Human Rela- 
tions Service, addressed about 65 New Eng- 
Jand Unitarian ministers at their Midwinter 
Institute held at Phillips Exeter Academy 
from: December 29 to 31. = 

Speaking on the assigned topic, “The Min- 
ister’s Duty Toward Community Mental 
Health,” Dr. Lindemann described the team- 
work of several professions in the Wellesley 
project, where psychiatrists, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and ministers pool their efforts 
and insights to find and eliminate the causes 
of emotional difficulties. 

Dr. Lindemann spoke on Monday evening, 
and again at a discussion session on Tuesday 
morning, where the ministers took an active 
part in expressing their professional con- 
cerns and goals in the mental health field. 

The annual meeting of the NE-UMA was 
conducted on Tuesday afternoon, December 
30. Current and suggested candidating pro- 
cedures, and the proposed federal union with 
the Universalists were the major items of 
discussion, besides the routine reports and 
business items. Reverend W. Wallace Bush, 
President of NE-UMA, presided, and Rev. 
Leon Fay, national UMA president, reported 
from. the national body. 

Rev. Payson Miller officiated at the ban- 
quet Tuesday evening, as toastmaster. Otto 
T. Gilmore spoke on the United Unitarian 
Appeal, and a mock trial provided an amus- 
ing close to the banquet festivities. 

A new worship policy for these institutes 
was inaugurated and found satisfactory. In 
place of devotional services, sermons were 
presented at the evening worship services. On 
Monday, following the evening program, 
Rev. Herbert Vetter, of Sharon, Mass., 
preached the sermon in the Unitarian 
Church of Exeter. Tuesday evening, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, of Concord, Mass., was 
the preacher. 

The Institute closed after an evaluation 
session on Wednesday morning, when plans 
for next year’s institute were laid. Rev. Rus- 
sell R. Bletzer was program chairman for 
1952, and Rev. Richard Huff was appointed 
for 1953. RUSSELL R. BLETZER 


Heads new commission 


George Schermer, for six years director of 
the Detroit Inter-racial Committee has been 
appointed head of Philadelphia’s new Com- 
mission on Human Relations. Mr. Schermer 
is a member of the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit. 


Stoddard honored 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, president of the 
University of Illinois, and former moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute of International Education which 
sends many students from abroad to the 
United States for education. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD LEADER: 
Dr. Abraham Stone, director of the Mar- 
riage Consultation Center for the Commun- 
ity Church of New York, has returned 
from a trip through Japan and India with 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger and other leaders to 
discuss problems of planned parenthood. 
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Concord renovates auditorium 
for ‘priesthood of all believers” 


After two years of planning and ten weeks 
of construction work, the auditorium of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, N.H., has 
been renovated at a cost of $15,000 and was 
rededicated on Dec. 14th. 

The architect was Eugene Magenau of An- 
derson-Nichols and Company, and the mas- 
ter-builder was the firm of Foster and Bam- 
ford, Inc. 

Two problems confronted the renovation 
committee and the architect: how to beautify 
the place of worship in keeping with our 
faith and how to provide two new rooms to 
be used as a minister’s study and as an office 
for the potential new full-time Regional Di- 
rector for the Northern New England Region 
of Unitarian Churches. 

The solution was to remove the old pulpit 
platform and choir stall and build a new 
chancel. Instead of a platform jutting out 
into the room, the chancel would provide a 
deep and inviting space as the focus of wor- 
ship, while the walls of the chancel would 
enclose a new room on either side in the 
corners of the auditorium. 

The chancel walls were made with out- 
ward sweeping curves to be in harmony with 
the circular form found in the arched win- 
dows and Norman towers which enclose the 
stairs to the balcony on the front of the 
church. The result is a form that makes 
visible our confidence that the transcendent 
power of the universe is hospitable. The out- 
ward sweep of the walls are like two out- 
stretched arms, speaking in form what Jesus 
said in words, “Come unto me, all ye that 
are weak and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

In order to make visibly clear that the 
chancel is no “sanctuary,” no holy ground 
forbidden to the laity, but that the divine 
power of the universe itself has no mysteries 
or secrets we are forbidden to explore, the 


chancel floor bows toward the congregation. 
The chancel is not a closed form, but 
curves outward so the ushers coming for- 
ward to place the offering plates on the com- 
munion table are on the chancel floor be- 
fore they have crossed the invisible line that 
marks the boundary of the front of the chan- 
cel. Here in visible form, the Protestant prin- 
ciple is made plain. Protestant Christianity 
is founded on Luther’s maxim of “the priest- 
hood of all believers.” Here there is no ar- 
chitectural boundary between the priest and 
the laity, the minister and the congregation, 
the “sacred” and the “secular.” 


After it was decided to remove the dummy 
organ pipes and hang a dorsal curtain to 
cover the full rear wall of the chancel, the 
question was raised, “What religious symbol 
shall we hang upon the dorsal curtain?” The 
answer the renovation committee arrived at 
was “None. There is no symbol that can 
adequately speak to us of divinity. Let the 
full sweep of the dorsal curtain lift our hearts 
from the daily humdrum of care.” 

The dorsal curtain given by the Alliance 
is of fibre-glass that gently gleams with a 
luminous aura. 

The communion table, the original one of 
mahogany with a black marble top from the 
first church built in 1829, is placed squarely 
in the middle of the chancel floor rather 
than on an elevated platform at the rear, to 
emphasize that it is a table and not an altar. 
Since we make no sacramental sacrifice in 
the worship of deity, we have no use for an 
altar. The communion table was treated as 
a table around which people may gather for 
the Lord’s Supper, and as a functional piece 
of furniture to hold the flowers, candles, and 
offering plates. A ceiling spot light illimi- 
nates it. 

The further steps in the long-range reno- 
vation of the church will include refinishing 


Youth work out 
group merger 


“Let’s put our cards on the table and talk 
turkey!” 

This was the attitude of the leaders of the 
Universalist and Unitarian youth who met 
together during the holiday week between 
Christmas and New Years in the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in Washington, D.C. 

“All right, we want merger, but do we 
want it now?” 

“Are we ready for it? What about the 
attitudes of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation and the Universalist church of Amer- 
ica? Are they behind us or are they going 
to be obstacles?” 

“What about money?” 

“What about staff?” 

“What about the local church, are they 
going to sell us down the river?” 

Talk Turkey, they did... these thirty to 
thirty-five young people representing the 
youth leadership of liberal religious high 
school and college groups throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

“If the adults would put their cards on the 
table and talk out their problems like we did 
they would really be getting somewhere,” 
was a parting remark, as the young people 
said good byes at the end of the year. 

They left feeling that they knew each 
other better than ever before and are going 
ahead with their plans for merger, present- 
ing a constitution for a vote of approval at 
the joint conventions this summer in June. 

When such questions arose as, “Can we 
actually unite when I am not sure we trust 
each other?” “What are your motives?” “Do 
we have enough information to act?” They 
were handled straightforwardly and it was 
discovered that suspicion is one of the great 
foes which the youth of today were uniting 
to combat. As one member expressed it, “If 
we can not have confidence and trust in 
each other as liberal religious youth, how 
can it be expected anywhere?” 

The Unitarian and Universalist youth who 
met in Washington see a vision which they 
are determined to make into reality. Their 
ideals are not nebulous things, but are rooted 
in the hard facts of reality. They are meet- 
ing the challenge of today. As a youth repre- 
sentative from the Far West put it before 
the joint meetings adjourned. 

“T may sound like an idealist, but I think 
we are doing things that will affect the whole 
future of everyone. I have never learned so 
much, and gee, aren’t these people swell!” 

SAM WRIGHT 


the woodwork, recarpeting the floor, a new 
ceiling, and repair or replacement of the 
colored glass windows. 

With concealed spot and flood lights, the 
new chancel has become a place of light. 
The whole combines to transform an audi- 
torium into a place of worship where God 
may be contemplated in the holiness of 
beauty. 

A native New Hampshire woman, on 
studying the renovated church for the first 
time, finally said in an awed voice, “If it had 
happened somewhere out West, I could have 
believed it. But to think, it happened in 
New England!” 

JOHN RUSKIN CLARK 


an 
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International Sunday set for Feb. 22 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY WILL 
BE OBSERVED on the last Sunday in Feb- 
ruary by liberal churches associated with 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom in some 
fourteen countries scattered over the world. 

A pamphlet of forty pages has just been 
issued by the I.A.R.F. headquarters in the 
Hague reporting the Triennial Congress 
held last August in Oxford, England, on 
the theme “Freedom and Authority in the 
Modern World.” It contains an introduc- 
tion by the past president, Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter of Cambridge; summaries of the four 
main addresses by the Rt. Hon. J. Chuter 
Ede, Prof. L. J. Van Holk, Prof. A. Victor 
Murray and Prof. James Luther Adams; 
the congress Sermon by Rev. Georges 
Marchal; and the introductory statements 
and findings of the five sections of the 
congress. 

Retrospect, refreshed by this report, im- 
presses on one who was privileged to par- 
ticipate in the Congress its weighty signifi- 
cance at a moment when the matters 
wrestled with are humanity’s chief concern. 
The delegates who constituted the congress 
came with widely variant historical back- 
grounds and, therefore, frequently used reli- 
gious phraseologies not familiar or custom- 
ary to everyone. To anyone penetrating be- 
low peculiarities of expression, however, 
the one great liberal religious concern for 
finding the way to freedom bound the com- 
pany in a unity beneath all differences, and 
these differences were such as to quicken 
and fructify the thought of each. The fol- 
lowing wholly inadequate hints concerning 
the discussions are solely for the purpose of 
provoking the readers to study and deliber- 
ate upon the fuller report of the searching 
thought of some of the best minds in our 
liberal fellowship. 


Task of liberal religion 


First, theology, that most abstruse of all 
diciplines to the average mind! That bril- 
liant younger thologian, Dr. Fritz Buri, who 
teaches and preaches in Basle alongside Karl 
Barth, presented the view, in a finely ar- 
gued paper, that the task of liberal religion 
at a time of the ruin of outworn authorities 
and the rise of new pseudo-authorities, is 
to make plain that nothing conditioned (and 
we only know the conditioned) is to be 
taken for absolute, for this is idolatry. Re- 
ligion he defined “as the experience of the 
holy, or rationally speaking, of the uncon- 
ditioned.” The only absolute authority lies 
here and is therefore a religious experience 
which sets a man free from false authori- 
ties. He is bound to reject as idolatry the at- 
tempt of any temporary authority to make 
itself absolute. The findings of the section 
elaborate the application of this view to 
such religious matters as the teachings of 
Jesus or, by implication, of Marx or Stalin 
to whom blind surrender has been rendered 
by so many. “God is for us essentially self- 
revealing and self-imparting spirit and man 
is an organ of such revelation in proportion 
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By John Howland Lathrop 


to his sensitivity and receptiveness”—so 
states the Findings. 

The light of the comparative study of 
religion was thrown upon our problem of 
authority and freedom under the scholarly 
and genial leadership of Dr. C. J. Bleeker 
of Amsterdam. All religions everywhere are 
“narrowed by the development of a hier- 
archy, by subtle theological disputations, by 
the forming of orthodox creeds, and intol- 
erance against free minded peoples.” Study 
of the historical facts in religions generally 
will help us to find a new way of handling 
our own problems. Freedom means, among 
other things, free to choose and the history 
of religion shows us that the personality 
which has chosen its way in freedom will 
acknowledge a new kind of inner author- 
ity. The discussion of religious problems be- 
tween the faithful of all religions was urged 
upon the gathering. 


Science and religion 


Especial interest was displayed by the 
American delegation in the discussion of 
the relation of science and religion. Two 
Dutchmen introduced the discussion. It was 
evident from the attitude of one that the 
influence of John Dewey has not been felt 
there as at home, for he said “Science, even 
social science is neutral as far as value 
judgments are concerned.” The conclusion 
of the section stated that “faith is one of 
the fundamental principles in human life, 
essential to both science and religion.” Re- 
ligion as “the total attitude of man toward 
the whole of reality is the most personal 
and intimate concern of man”. “Christianity 
is neither doctrine nor dogma and has no 
authority in matters of scientific truth,” but 
“it must let its beliefs be criticized and en- 
riched by the light of modern knowledge. 
The maintenance of human dignity and the 
enlargement of human responsibility should 
always be at the heart of Christian Ethics. 
The responsible scientist must include such 
an ethical attitude among the motives that 
determine his work—” Also in the findings 
is the statement that “the use that is made 
of the results of scientific work by society 
should be governed by ethical principles.” 

As exciting as any deliberations were 
those brilliantly led by Principal Holt of 
the Unitarian College, Manchester, and sup- 
ported by two penetrating analyses by Dr. 
James Luther Adams, “Authority and Free- 
dom in a Mass Society” and “Our Responsi- 
bility in Society.” The discussions were en- 
livened by the presence of the young min- 
ister of the Glasgow Unitarian Church who 
is an avowed “Christian Communist” but 
continues to hold his post under the jealous 
guardianship of the right to free speech 
which characterizes Britain to this very 
hour. All the material of this section is of 
great importance and should be carefully 
studied. 


“Men are destroying themselves” 
It is difficult to select any of the findings 


as more important than the others. Men 
need food, a sense of security of mind and 
body, love, the exercise of their creative 
powers, and a sense of relationship to some- 
thing higher than themselves. At present 
men are destroying themselves by the ways 
in which they are seeking to satisfy these 
needs. The attempt to give a new satisfac- 
tion to life is resulting in the slavery of all 
peoples. For this failure religious men have 
great responsibility because they had tended 
to ignore the needs of the body, mind and 
spirit and have concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on man’s soul which they have iso- 
lated from the rest of his being. 

Freedom is endangered at the present 
time from internal individual forces and 
from external forces. The most powerful 
internal force is the fear of freedom felt by 
weak people living in rootless isolation and 
by people who have lost their faith, and by 
the hostility to freedom shown by those 
who regard it as an excuse for maintaining 
things as they are. The most powerful ex- 
ternal force is the mass society in which a 
person tends to become a thing, a cog in a 
big machine and an instrument of other 
people’s purposes. Those who believe in 
freedom have the moral obligation to bring 
into being and to develop forms of organiza- 
tion of society in which there is a maximum 
of voluntary choice. Those who believe in 
freedom must never lose hope but be confi- 
dent that the time will come when men 
the world over will rise up against the fear 
and frustrations of the present day. They 
must be ready at all times to do all in their 
power to meet the urgent demands of the 
present crisis. ; 


Dogmatism and persecution 


Dr. Holt presented a keen analysis of the 
strength and weakness of Marxism which 
he described as a secular religion which ap- 
peals to peoples who feel themselves ex- 
ploited and to many idealists, especially ex- 
ploited idealists. When men hold a dog- 
matic faith passionately and this faith is 
criticized or resisted they tend to become 
persecuters. “The will to believe, passes 
readily over to the will to make others be- 
lieve.” “Marx-Leninism has resulted in one of 
the most soul and mind destroying tyrannies 
the world has ever known on a large 
scale,” partly because “it is a materialism 
with no place for mercy, pity, love and 
truth. The means used to bring in the new 
paradise are destructive of the end pro- 
posed.” Dr. Holt’s conclusion is that “One 
religion can only be transformed by another 
religion. The worst evils in Christianity, as 
the worst evils in Marxianism spring out of 
dogmatism. A free world must have a free 
faith behind it.” 

At Amsterdam in 1949 the importance 
of the ‘Educational Function of the Church’ 
was manifested by the appointment of a 
Religious Educational Secretary of the 
I.A.R.F., Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler of Amer- 
ica, and a sub-committee under his charge. 
The discussions at Oxford were based on a 
survey which had been made by this com- 
mittee of the educational practices of the 
member groups and formal lectures on ‘Free 
Inquiry versus Dogmatism in Religious Edu- 
cation’ by Mr. Kuebler and Rev. H. H. 
Cheetham of Unitarian Headquarters in 
London. In fidelity to modern methods the 
section was divided into five groups each 

(Continued on foot of next column) 


SINCE 1908: The four ministers who have served the First Unitarian Church of 


Los Angeles since 1908 united to celebrate its 75th anniversary this winter. Left 
to right: Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Dr. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman. The church held a three-day celebration of the anniversary. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

with a resource leader. Differences, due to 
cultural, social and religious backgrounds 
concerning aspects of religion and teaching 
methods, were more evident here than in 
other sections of the congress. For example, 
in a number of leading countries Biblical 
and religious instruction are given in the 
day schools thus necessarily affecting the 
program of the Church School. An inter- 
change of experiences and ideas on a dozen 
or more main concerns took place. General 
agreement was reached concerning the ob- 
jectives of liberal education—to understand 
the personality of the student as it is; to 
provide opportunities which will enable the 
student to move more naturally to the next 
phase of his psychological and spiritual de- 
velopment; to give as clear and comprehen- 
sive a picture of the world and religion as 
possible; to be absolutely frank and sincere 
with the student about our own convictions 
and developments. The Congress voted to 
set up a permanent sub-committee of the 
LA.R.F. 


The right to think 


The main addresses to the whole con- 
gress were all of such significance and by 
such distinguished persons that they should 
not be buried in the files of the organiza- 
tion. One of them demands a word because 
of its immediate, pressing importance, par- 
ticularly for Americans. The Hon. J. Chuter 
Ede challenged us to support and exercise 
our right to make choices and reach deci- 
sions in an atmosphere of free discussion. 
“The State has a right to protect itself 
against treason and overthrow by force, but 
it has no right to impose any limitation on 
its people’s right to think, to seek for truth 
from whatever source and to converse with 
others.” He warned that our rights which 


at the beginning of this century we thought 
were won, were in serious danger in demo- 
cratic countries of the west. 

There were high moments in services in 
the college chapel. Supreme among them 
was the vivid, eloquent sermon of that be- 
witching preacher of Paris, Rev. Georges 
Marchal. Thoroughgoing as was his exposi- 
tion of what fetters freedom today, and his 
presentation of the actual value of freedom, 
to quote him would be but to give the flesh 
and bones devoid of the animating spirit 
which even in recollection quickens the 
spirits of all who heard him. 

The value of the Oxford Congress was 
such as to stimulate the demand for more 
and more such interchanges of thought 
among those who in various lands seek the 
emancipation of mankind and the creation 
of a world in which human beings can un- 
fold the abilities within that make them 
truly human. 

The Congress decided to hold summer 
conferences in intervening years. At the end 
of August 1953 there will be such a con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland in conjunc- 
tion with the International Committee for 
the commemoration of Castellio and Serve- 
tus, to recognize the 400th Anniversary of 
the burning of Michael Servetus and the 
polemics of Sebastian Castellio on behalf of 
Toleration. The subject will be “The Idea 
and the History of Tolerance.” On this occa- 
sion a tablet replacing the one destroyed 
during the war at St. Martin-de-Fresnes, in 
honor of Castellio, will be dedicated. Dr. 
Jean Schorer of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Ge- 
neva, has called Castellio “The Channing 
of the 16th Century—the first Apostle of 
tolerance.” Americans in Europe next sum- 
mer will want to be present on this event- 
ful occasion and will be welcomed by the 
LA.R.F. 


NEWS 


Enters segregation 


case in Washington 


The Washington (D.C.) Chapter of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has 
entered the District of Columbia school race 
segregation case now before the United 
States Supreme Court as a “friend of the 
court.” Mrs. Robert S. Ware, chapter presi- 
dent, signed the brief in behalf of the 
Chapter. 

“The advances commenced by the Civil 
War,” the brief concludes, “were slowed and 
almost halted by judicial gloss on the Four- 
teenth Amendment. We trust that it is worth 
reminding the Court that segregation is not 
a Constitutional command. It was nothing 
more than a de facto social phenomenon 
until this Court itself gave it legal and Con- 
stitutional dignity. . . . By now it has be- 
come clear that ‘separate’ in practice is 
never ‘equal,’ and it now needs only this 
Court’s determination to strip from segrega- 
tion its spurious dignity, by holding with 
Mr. Justice Harlan that ‘Our Constitution is 
color-blind.’ ” 

Others who joined in signing this brief 
were representatives of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of Washington, the Commis- 
sion on Community Life of the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches, the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Greater Washington, and 
the Washington Ethical Society. 


Federal Union endorsed 
by 83 Unitarian churches 


Eighty-three Unitarian churches and 45 
Universalist have voted in favor of federal 
union between the two denominations. Most 
have voted unanimously or by overwhelming 
majority. In addition, four Unitarian fellow- 
ships have announced their endorsement of 
the plan . . . including the Fellowship of 
Ecuador, only Unitarian group in South 
America whose president translated into 
Spanish the pamphlet “20 Questions of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Federal Union.” 

(A full list of the vote in the churches will 
be carried next month.) 


Laymen’s League 
chapters increase 


A 15 per cent increase in membership this 
year has been noted in Laymen’s League 
chapters. Since September, four new groups 
have been  affiliated—-Chicago Peoples’ 
Church; Minneapolis, Amherst and Way- 
land, Mass. Four others have been reacti- 
vated—at Melrose, Fairhaven and Green- 
field, Mass. and Dallas, Tex. 


YALE STUDIES LITERATURE: A two- 
year survey to determine the extent of racial 
and religious prejudice in Protestant church 
literature by the Yale Divinity School will 
include all the church school materials pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The survey is being made under a 
grant from the American Jewish Committee. 
Those making the study will report to the 
editors any examples of bias found, will sug- 
gest ways to eliminate it, and will com- 
mend good handling of religious subjects. 
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NEWS 


A FEW OF THE 200: Second grade chil- 
dren of Seattle, look at pictures of Navaho 
children for whom a Unitarian Service Com- 


mittee center has been organized at Wingate 
Village, N. M. 


East Shore, Seattle school grows 


from 25 in 1948 to 200 in 1952 


East Shore Unitarian Church in the Se- 
attle suburban area started the new year 
with nearly 200 children enrolled in church 
school, a far cry from the 25 whose parents 
banded together in the fall of 1948 in order 
to give their children a liberal religious edu- 
cation. 

No magic formula was needed to stimu- 
late the growth of the church school. It 
grew—as it had developed—because it was 
needed, and because those few Unitarians in 
the area were willing to help other parents 
organize the type of church school they 
wanted their children to attend. 

East Shore Church holds services in Belle- 
vue, a suburb of Seattle, but draws attend- 
ance from all of Mercer Island and many 
outlying towns. It developed as the Island’s 
population began to increase. Several fam- 
ilies from Seattle’s University Unitarian 
Church had moved to the Island, and while 
they were discussing with their neighbors the 
every-day problems of living they realized 
the need and desire for a liberal church 
school in the community. 

Space was rented and 20 to 25 children 
enrolled in classes that were to expand into a 
strong, influential church. The majority of 
the parents were not Unitarians but adults 
whose reason would not accept the doctrines 
with which they had been raised, and who 
wanted their children to have a less authori- 
tarian religious education. As parents out- 
lined their desires the schools automatically 
became Unitarian. 

Developed only twelve miles from an ac- 
tive Unitarian church, it is significant to note 
in these days of decentralization that of the 
present adult membership of 162 only 27 
were Unitarians before joining the East 
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Shore church. 

Parents of the enrollees started meeting in 
each other’s homes during the school session 
for discussion and coffee. Interest was so 
great that shortly a fellowship of 25 families 
was formed. Fifty families were registered 
by 1950. 

Much of the church’s expansion has been 
due to the interest of the members for chil- 
dren, all children. Participation in nursery 
schools, play groups, parent-teacher activ- 
ities, service on school boards and school 
committees and the like brought together 
people with similar concerns for the welfare 
of children, many in search of a way to help 
their children’s religious development. 

MARY HELEN KRAMER 


1. A. R. F. campaign underway 


During the month of February the De- 
partment of World Churches of the AUA 
will conduct a campaign for individual mem- 
berships in the International Association for 
Religious Freedom. The membership fee was 
previously $2.50, but it was decided to lower 
this to a minimum fee of $1 to see if it 
was possible to enlist more members. The 
Department has set as a goal 500 indi- 
vidual members during the month of Feb- 
ruary, which culminates in International 
Sunday, the last Sunday of the month. Indi- 
vidual members receive, upon receipt of 
their membership fee, a membership card 
and a subscription to the International News 
Digest, which is published by the Secretariat 
of the IARF at their headquarters in the 
Hague, Holland. Membership fees should be 
sent to Edward A. Cahill, Membership Sec- 
retary, 1626 East Boulevard, Charlotte, N.C. 


Is an idea available 


for sale in a store? 


The Brooklyn authorities didn’t think so 
and so a summons was issued to Harry Pur- 
vis, machine-shop owner, member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn and 
leader of the new church in Northport, L.I. 

He had a sign in his store window plug- 
ging world government. According to a city 


_ zoning resolution, no sign is legal unless 


what is advertised is available on the prem- 
ises. The New Yorker wrote a piece about 
him and this is one of the things it said: 
“One of the questions the court will have to 
decide, presumably, is whether a man’s opin- 
ion, or his advocacy, or his dream, let’s say, 
is inside the man, and hence on the prem- 
SCS? ; 


ELIZABETH PADGHAM 


Elizabeth Padgham was born in Syracuse, 
New York, on June 10, 1874. She was 
graduated from Smith College in 1898 
and from Meadville Theological School in 
1901. In that same year she was ordained 
in the May Memorial Church, Syracuse. 
She served the church in Perry, Iowa, from 
1901 to 1904, and the church in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, from 1905 to 1927. On 
December 4, 1952, she died at her home in 
Syracuse. 

At the morning service on December 7, 
her minister spoke the following tribute 
from the pulpit of the church of her life- 
long loyalty: 

“We the members of May Memorial 
Unitarian Church meeting here for worship 
desire also to pay tribute to one of our 
members, the Reverend Elizabeth Padgham. 
She never asked for honor or recognition, 
not even for a funeral service. In the quiet 
of yesterday morning, at Oakwood Ceme- 


. tery, she was buried simply, with a prayer 


and with friends nearby, as she wished. No 
more was asked! : 

“She would quickly demur any eulogy on 
this day, because the whole interest of her 
life lay in a different dimension. 

“That which she possessed in her life, she 
gave back to the lives of others, a quiet 
strength of cheerful living and a ready 
service of devotion working a kind of in- 
visible chemistry of encouragement. Call it 
faith! Call it love! Call it what you will and 
if you knew her at all you will know it is 
not the thing you call it. And one hour 
knows it as well as a lifetime. She had dis- 
covered the contagious process of goodness 
which is the soul of ministry. 

“Here to her childhood home she had re- 
turned years back. Fifty years as an or- 
dained minister give credit to her calling in 
a field of work that is last to be most stub- 
born toward the excellent gifts of woman- 
hood. Her final visit to this church was for 
the anniversary of her achievement of or- 
dination which also had been given here. 
Here she began her career with promise and 
here she concludes it with fulfillment. Sel- 
dom is a life alone so rich and so complete. 

“Each one of us has some little miracle 
of strength to communicate. To see this is 
memorial enough and tribute enough for 
Elizabeth Padgham.” 

ROBERT L. ZOERHEIDE 


Sterling Unitarian church largest 
rural church in New England area 


With 640 members and more than 200 children in the church school, the First Church, 
Sterling, Mass., is now the largest rural church in New England, according to its minister, 


Rev. Maurice O. Mahler. 


Not content with past progress, the people are building a new parish house and com- 
munity center and have organized a Committee of 80—a committee of ten in each of eight 
districts in the parish will contact new families and keep the minister alerted on calls that 
should be made. A large panoramic mural of the town with the Unitarian homes lighted 


will show the continued growth of the church. 


Pledges for the church have grown remarkably—in 1949, there was a total contribution 
of $1350; this year, the total for local expenses is $10,300. A number of new groups have 
been organized including a men’s fellowship with membership of 65; the youth group now 
has 60 members. An additional loudspeaker has been placed in an adjoining hall so that 


overflow services may not miss the sermon. 


The map of the town was designed by Howard John Besnia, whose topographical plan- 
ning maps were used during World War II. As Charles McDowell, who conceived the idea, 
said of the mural: “This isn’t a map of war and invasion. It is a map of my community 
and my church. It is a map of friendship and influence, that is far-reaching and penetrating.” 


Harriett Fyffe Richardson 
(Mrs. Emmet L.) 


For more than three decades Harriet Fyffe 
‘ Richardson, who died in Milwaukee on Oc- 
tober 26, was an active and a beloved worker 
in Western Unitarian circles. She was “born 
to the purple” of the free religious heritage 
in the home oi her grandfather, Jesse 
W. Fell, of Bloomington and Normal, IlIli- 
nois. Four years in the new Leland Stanford 
University, under its first president, David 
Starr Jordan, underscored her Liberal loyal- 
ties. To the Unitarian church in Milwaukee, 
Wisc., which she and her husband joined in 
1896 on settling in that city, she gave un- 
stinted service in Sunday School and the 
Woman’s Alliance. To the presidency of the 
latter she was repeatedly elected; and 
for six years she served as a regional vice 
president of the National Alliance. During 
the sixteen years of Mr. Richardson’s tenure 
of the treasurership of the Western Confer- 
ence and the thirteen years of his similar 
position in the Meadville Theological School, 
Mrs. Richardson was a regular and warmly 
welcomed attendant at the annual meetings 
of the former institution and the Commence- 
ments of the latter. The hospitality of her 
home was a boon of Unitarian ministers 
and denominational officials sojourning in 
Milwaukee. 

In that city she was a leader in many 
pioneer forms of civic endeavor: the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, the Legal Aid 
Society, the English Speaking Union, the 
College Women’s Club. She was a co-organ- 
izer and a generous supporter of the Uni- 
versity Settlement and the Girls Club. 

Unusually vivid and charming are the pic- 
tures of her early years in the Fell home- 
steadwhich she preserved in a family bi- 
ography, Quaker Pioneers. In 1947, Mrs. 
Richardson earned national gratitude by pre- 
senting to the Library of Congress the orig- 
inal ms. of the autobiographical fragment 
written by Abraham Lincoln at the request 
of Jesse Fell for use in the presidential 
campaign of 1859-60. A photostatic copy of 
the famous document was later published by 
the Beacon Press, accompanied by a schol- 
arly commentary on the history of the ms. 
and on Lincoln’s religious liberalism by her 
son, Reverend Robert D. Richardson. 


Appeal drive 


gains speed 


The 1953 United Unitarian Appeal fund- 
raising campaign is gaining momentum. In 
several churches the goal has already been 
reached, and in some churches greatly ex- 
ceeded, in the annual drive for funds to 
support the rapid growth of the Unitarian 
movement. 


Churches throughout the United States ~ 


and Canada manifested growing enthusiasm 
for the aims of the Appeal, and an increased 
sense of community in the Unitarian Church. 
In New England, Wilton Center, N. H., was 
first again—its goal fully realized. Belfast, 
Me., followed with a 100% contribution. 
Despite its own building drive, Hamilton, 
Ont., has made its goal in the Meadville 
Conference. In the Southwest, Houston led 
the list with a contribution of $1079, four 
times its 1952 total, while the Austin and 
Corpus Christi fellowships both exceeded 
their 1952 contributions. The Princeton, 
N. J., fellowship doubled last year’s gift by 
contributing $100. 

In the Western Conference, Geneseo, IIl., 
and Angora, Minn., have both met or passed 
their goals. The new fellowship in Urbana, 
O. sent $65, its eleven members thus exceed- 
ing the suggested contribution of $5 per 
member. Leader on the Pacific Coast is Sac- 
ramento, Calif., with a gift of $911.40. The 
Sacramento group has almost doubled its 
goal and has exceeded its 1952 gift. Palo 
Alto, Calif., has also nearly doubled its share. 
And in the Icelandic Conference, Winnipeg 
has sent nearly four times its 1952 contribu- 
tion. 


Helps reorganize 
Korea’s school system 


Miss Betty Warner, member of the White 
Plains Community Church, is a member of 
the Unitarian Service Committee’s educa- 
tional mission to Korea. The team of school 
experts went to Korea at the invitation of 
the State Department and the repubic to 
help rebuild the country’s school system and 
to organize translation of textbooks from 
Japanese into Korean for the first time in 
Korea’s history. 


NEWS 


Rec ea al tt isso 


A UNITARIAN LANDMARK: The home 
of a Unitarian in Sterling, Mass., is pointed 
out by Mrs. Howard John Besnia, wife of 
the artist, to Leighton McDowell, Unitarian 
of the future. The mural is part of a cam- 
paign to increase the outreach of what is 
already the largest rural church in New 
England. 


Old church, new steeple 


The Unitarian Church of Westboro, Mass., 
which has been in use for about 100 years, 
was recently rededicated at exercises to 
which the public had been invited. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Rev. Frank Smith, 
New England Regional Director, and Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. The celebration was 
held in connection with the revamping of 
the entire church; both the inside and out- 
side of the building were redecorated. The 
roof and steeple were repaired, the balcony 
redesigned, and the stained glass windows 
cleaned and repaired. The Church is served 
by Rev. Jack A. Kent. 


World day of prayer 


Unitarian women will take part in cere- 
monies honoring the World Day of Prayer, 
which has been set by the Boston Council 
Of United Church Women for Friday, Feb. 
20. On that day Christian women of 113 
countries will unite in prayer to put into 
practice their belief that prayer is a power 
for good in the world. In Boston, services 
will be held at the Church of All Nations, 
the Eliot Congregational Church of Rox- 
bury, the Chinese Church of New England, 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, and many 
others. 


REMINDER 


Attention is hereby called to the require- 
ment that all resolutions, by-law amend- 
ments, or other matters proposed for action 
at the AUA annual meeting to be held May 
26, 1953, must reach the Business Commit- 
tee at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., not 
later than midnight February 25, 1953. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


aaa th aa, 


Celebrates 40 years 
as Unitarian minister 


An inter-racial au- 
dience gathered in 
the main auditorium 
of the Harlem, N.Y., 
YWCA recently to 
celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the 
Rev. Ethelred 
Brown’s_ ordination 
as a Unitarian min- 
ister. Mr. Brown was 
ordained in the 
Meadville Unitarian 
Church on June 4, 1912. Until 1920 he 
worked as a Unitarian missionary in his 
home town, Montego Bay, Jamaica, and in 
Kingston, the capital city of Jamaica. In 
1920 he moved to New York City and or- 
ganized the Harlem Unitarian Church. 

Present at the celebration were Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, Regional Director of the AUA; 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who gave the prin- 
cipal address; Dr. John Lathrop of Brooklyn; 
Rev. Jacob Trapp of Summit, N. J.; Rev. 
George Howard of Hackensack, N. J.; Rev. 
Vincent Silliman of Hollis, N. Y.; and Rev. 
Laurance Neale, New York City. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, and Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, both of the Community Church of New 
York, sent congratulatory messages. 

Mr. Brown was warmly praised by all 
speakers; appreciation of his long service, 
his integrity, and his exceptional ability as a 
Unitarian minister was expressed in every 
address. Mr. Brown closed the program. In 
his reply he spoke of the compensatory joys 
which outweight the heartache of serving in 
the ministry, and reiterated his intention to 
continue his patient efforts to strengthen the 
Unitarian faith. His closing words described 
the continuity of his faith, and his belief in 
“the basic equality of all men and conse- 
quently in the ability of this race of mine to 
free itself...” 

“When I entered the ministry”, Mr. Brown 
concluded, “I swore to remain a minister for 
richer, for poorer, for better, for worse un- 
til death . . . that oath I have kept for forty 
years . .. I shall keep it to the end.” 


Evanston minister 
wins Chicago award 

Homer A. Jack, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, Ill. was given the first 
Thomas H. Wright memorial citation “for 
distinguished service and leadership in bet- 
tering intergroup relations in Chicago” re- 
cently by Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. Ken- 
nelly. Speaking in behalf of the Commission 
on Human Relations, Augustine J. Bowe, 
its chairman, said: “In aiming almost impa- 
tiently at perfection, 
compromise ... he has been an important 
part of the conscience of Chicago.” The 
award is named after the late Thomas H. 
Wright, director of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of the City of Chicago. For 
five years, Dr. Jack was executive secretary 
of the Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination and at present is 
president of the Evanston Interracial Coun- 
cil. He was previously given awards by the 
Chicago Urban League and the Negro news- 
paper, The Chicago Defender. 


Rochester Unitarian 
wins history prize 


Dr. Arthur J. May, professor of history in 
the University of Rochester, and former 
president of the Laymen’s League in the First 
Unitarian Church of Rochester, has received 
the Herbert Bolter Adams Prize from the 
American Historical Association for his 
book, “The Hapsburg Monarch—1867-1910” 
The book has been described as “one of the 
greatest political studies of our generation.” 


Sen. Saltonstall 
chosen party whip 


The Republican Party leaders in the 
United States Senate have chosen Sen. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall of Massachusetts as party 
whip. Saltonstall became senator after serv- 
ing for many years as Speaker of the Mas- 
sachusetts House and later as governor of 
the state. 


CONDEMNS’ ANTI-SEMITISM: Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot who called the emer- 
gence of anti-Semitism in the Prague trials 
“shocking and alarming” was quoted by 
news services in December with a plea for 
Americans of all faiths to unite in “vigorous 
protest against this recrudescence of as 
wicked and vile an instrument of tyranny 
as history records.” 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHER HONORED: 
Richard Lloyd Jones, member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Tulsa and publisher of 
the Tulsa Tribune has been elected to his 
state’s Hall of Fame. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


sNidiGodisay, You Or Thou?” .22..:-... 
“Prophecies of a Cautious Optimist”....... 


“Vaccination Against Fear” 
“The Birth of Forever” 
“Discontent—Divine and Otherwise” 
“America’s Split Personality” 


“Thinking: A Process of Social Change”... 
“Uses and Abuses of the Bible”.......... 
“The Illusion of Omnipotence”............ 


“Answers Religion Should Question” 
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se bieponera. eo anaes Irving Murray, Pittsburgh 
PR Art Charles W. Phillips, Des Moines 
oe. saan Preston Bradley, Chicago 
Sire Wendell Hughes, Watertown, Mass. 
adi arate Sin ciecuatae George Marshall, Ottawa 
....Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 
ptaheialate Edward A. Cahill, Charlotte, N. C. 
og See ee ice Hartley C. Ray, Chicago 
o Dare ers Jack Mendelshon Jr., Rockford, IIl. 
....A. Powell Davies, Washington, D. C. 


it was for others to 


Nominating Committee 
Presents 1953 Slate 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
By-laws of the Association, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 2, the A.U.A. Nominating Committee 
presents its slate of nominees to be elected 
at the Annual Meeting of the pssocigtion 
on.May 26, 1953: 

For Vice President, to serve oe a term of 
one year: 


Rey. William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ontario 

Lloyd S. Luther, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

For Director, to serve for a term of three 
years: 

Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fred A... Brill, Jr., Cynwyd, Pa. 

Rey. John W. Cyrus, Omaha, Nebraska 

‘Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sidman P. Poole, Charlottesville, Va. 

Milton J. A. Senn, New Haven, Conn. 


Biographical material concerning these 
nominees will appear in a later Register. 
Frank S. Symons, Chairman 
Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Secretary 
John F. Blatt 
Mrs. Harry R. Burns 
Clarence H. Dench 
Gerald F. Fitzpatrick 
Leonard M. Hunting 
Gerald F. Weary 


TGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


'S 
BACHELORS f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS: SUPPLIES 


Poe VESTMENTS » HANGINGS 
1@ 
teas STOLES +» EMBROIDERIES 


=> Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
=) pointments +» Altar Brass Goods 
ja way 


2 Jational CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG (ef he SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
brregengers educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


~ THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


Theodore Gerald Soares was born in 
Abridge, England, on October 1, 1869, and 
died in Pasadena, California, on November 
21, 1952, the honored and beloved minister 
emeritus of the Neighborhood Church. 

Coming to America at the age of seven- 
teen, he was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota with the degree of A.B. in 
1891, and a year later received the degree 
of A.M. In 1894, he received the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago; and 
in that same year was ordained to the Bap- 
tist ministry and married to Lillian May 
Martin. In 1897, he received the degree of 
B.D. from the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

After serving Baptist churches at Rock- 
ford, Galesburg, and Oak Park, Illinois, he 
was appointed to a professorship in the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chicago. 
For 24 years he taught homiletics, religious 
education, and practical theology; and then, 
in 1930, went to Pasadena, to serve as min- 
ister of the Neighborhood Church and pro- 
fessor of philosophy and ethics at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. As the 
author of many books, as a lecturer of wide 
popularity and distinction, as a creative force 
in the development of modern concepts of 
religious education, he served the entire 
country wiith indefatigable enthusiasm and 
deep spiritual insight. 

In 1930, Dr. Soares severed his connec- 
tion with the Baptist denomination and be- 
came affiliated with the Congregationalists 
and the Unitarians. Brilliant as a preacher, 
patient and inspiring as a teacher, he was 
above all a minister of religion to individuals 
in need. His Unitarian Brethren will never 
forget his loyalty, his great gifts of mind 
and heart, and his complete dedication to 
the service of God and to his fellowmen. 

F. M. E. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 

lar Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.— ae CHURCH, 


ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
8 p.m. ; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CH OF THE MATHERS AND 
tT ees ed WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


TOLL rrr 


Information please 


If you can complete most of the following sentences, you 
will be entitled to a degree of Unitarian Expert for 1953 


1. Connecticut Unitarian churches have doubled in number in the past 
year—New London and Hartford have been joined by .......... and 

2. The goal for the 1953 United Unitarian Appeal is $........ (Will 
your church or fellowship do better than last year?) 

Sm Lnere pate d.e.).'c. Unitarian churches and fellowships in Canada. 

4. Retired ministers received pensions last year from the Unitarian Service 
Service Pension Society of $...... (32% supplied by the United 
Unitarian Appeal). 

5. The only Unitarian group in South America is 
HOC ALEC Uae <i, disiale jcleve cone 

6. President of the Appeal for this year is Mr. 
Seaisun Berets Gin oxo» of Port Washington, New York. 

7. In the last 25 years, Unitarianism in Massachu- 
setts increased .... per cent, the second highest 
rate of growth for any religious group. 

8. Beacon Press, publishing house of the American 
Unitarian Association (one of the 15 organiza- 5.) 
tions supported by the Appeal) celebrated its = 
Rar eee anniversary last year. 

9. Special observances will be held at the May 
Meetings in Boston in honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of ........... 

10. A liberal college, aided in large part by Uni- 
tarians, is now being founded in Switzerland. 
Ttiwilljbe named for 6 9.60. 9.... 

11. There are now 100 Unitarian fellowships in 
the Western Hemisphere—celebration of the 
organization of the 100th wil be held early this 
SPLIN Galle es oo ei cete 

12. The extensive church building programs under- 
way in every regional conference have been 
caused in large measure by a rapid expansion 


13. A Unitarian from West Newton, Mass. has 
been appointed as Secretary of Commerce in 
President Eisenhower’s cabinet. His name is 

14. Unitarianism membership has gained ...... 
per cent in the past 15 years. 

15. The federal union plan between the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian denominations has been 
endorsed by... ce... « Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches (as of December 31). 


13. 
(Many of the answers will be found in this issue of the Register) 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL—YOUR NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
‘COMMUNITY CHEST’ 
FOR UNITARIAN PROGRESS 


(The U.U.A. office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, welcomes any inquiries 
and requests for information.) 


O€I—ST $%OP—FT ‘S420AA ITEP 
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The Zenith of Personality 


Five Lenten Sermons 
(with Introduction) 
Liberal-Inspiring-Original 


By REGINALD HOWARD BASS 
( Minister Since 1928) 
Central Community Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper Covered 20¢ 
Imitation Leather 50¢ 
Postpaid-Stamps or Coin 


R. H. Bass 
863 Sterling Place 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


LEND A HAND 
SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 
A society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


New members are earnestly desired. 
Annual membership $1 
Sustaining membership $5 
Life membership $50 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


SPEEDING THROUGH 
HISTORY 


The story of two billion years, 
By the foremost historians. 


THE GRAND CANYON, Bible of Cre- 
ation: the story strata on strata; first life 
on Earth, the real Adam; fossils’ version 
of Evolution; the Flood legend. 


EARLY COMMUNITIES, Sumeria, Egypt, 
Babylon. Greece, Rome, Medieval Europe, 
the modern world. 


CRISES IN CIVILIZATION, Marathon to 
Waterloo. The World Wars. 


LAND PROBLEM, growth of _ great 

estates, dispossession of the masses. How 

Columbus relieved it. 

TODAY, LAST OF FREE LANDS, agrarian 
revolutions, freedom’s back yard. 


RELIGION THROUGH THE AGES, many 
gods and many creeds. Nature’s harmony, 
key to rational religion; a creed for to- 
day. 

FAILURES OF COMMUNISM, socialism 

and neosocialism. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM, freedom’s goal. 

28 great pages 25¢, 6 copies $1. 


Give your friends a treat. 


UNIVERSITY EXCHANGE, 
2558 Univ. Place N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E27, Pulpit Book EP77. 


Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, II. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 2, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE BOOK OF ACTS 
IN HISTORY 


February 9 General Contemporary Color 
February 16 Greek Background 

February 23 No Lecture 

March 2 Roman Background 

March 9 Jewish Background 

March 16 Christian Background 

March 23 Subsequent History 


Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.D. 


Hollis Professor of Divinity, 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 


All seats FREE and no tickets required 


‘PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Where Unitarians meet 


Good Food, Good Horses ~ 
& Good Fun 


Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Ariz. 


THE UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIAN 


Published quarterly by 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship 


Winter Number contains three short essays 
of vital interest to all Unitarians: 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
HORIZONS 
by Jacob Trapp 
A MEANING OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 
by Herman H. Geertz 


WHAT IS FREEDOM? 
by Rowland Gray-Smith 


Send for your complimentary copy 


rosso ness " 
; The Unitarian Christian | 
| 102 Mt. Vernon St. Boston 8, Mass. | 
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A Unitarian Woman Believes That In time 
We Shall Get Rid of This Custom 


In May 1930 Mary Watkins Dietrichson, at present a member of the Arlington St. Church, 
Boston, vice-president of the Massachusetts Temperance League, and a director of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, became the librarian of the Kirstein Business: Branch of the 
Boston Public Library. In spite of the locality, which had among the worst liquor condi- 
tions in the city before 1920, in spite of the large attendance of an average of one thousand 
business men using the library each day, and in spite of the rumors of a large increase in 
drinking between 1930 and 1933, Mrs. Dietrichson writes in the October 1952 American 
Issue that in the three and a half year period before the repeal of the National Prohibition 
amendment only one drunken man entered her branch library. 


In the three and a half years following Repeal, however, she counted 103 drunken men 
who had to be removed from the library. 


Mrs. Dietrichson believes that in time we shall get rid of the drinking custom. A eheese 
will be forced in the social attitude toward drinking if only because the custom of alcoholic 
drinking is so outmoded in our mechanized civilization. The present problems of alcohol 
are due primarily to moderate drinking and not to alcoholism. The National Safety Coun- 
cil reports the amazing fact that from Pearl Harbor to VJ-Day there were three-fourths as 
many persons killed by traffic accidents, due to alcohol drinking, as there were killed, in- 
jured or missing in our armed forces during the entire war. 


Industry is becoming alarmed at the billion dollar loss it is suffering each year through 
drinking. Alcoholic beverages have no place in a high-energy, air-borne, atomic age. 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation freed 3,120,000 slaves. Slavery had to go for the 
good of humanity. In June 1951 there were more than twice that number—6,800, alco- 
holics and problem drinkers—unable to control their drinking of this narcotic, alcohol. 


“Can any thoughtful person,” Mrs. Dietrichson asks, “fail to believe that in time we shall 
be rid of this custom?” She looks for the change to come by again passing a constitutional 
amendment (and perhaps again after a second Repeal), until we are wise enough to make 
it stay permanently. 


For free literature on the alcohol problem write to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


